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Which is 
your blind spot? 


Of the two spots printed above, look 
at the one on the left with your left eye 
closed. Raise this page towards your 
eyes, and a point will be reached when 
the right-hand spot suddenly seems to 
vanish. Bring the page a little bit 
closer, and the spot will reappear. 


This simple experiment demon- 
strates the phenomenon of the “Blind 
Spot’, a handicap from which every- 
one suffers but which, in a purely phys- 
ical sense, is seldom serious. We only 
bring it to your notice because there is 
another sense in which our “blind 
spots” can be more damaging. 

In this second, metaphorical, sense 
each of us has several “‘blind spots” 
which affect not vision but knowledge. 
This is a fact which we often acknow- 
ledge in everyday conversation. How 
often do you hear the rueful confes- 
sion: “I’m afraid that politics (or 
science or economics) happens to be 
my blind spot”? 

Some people regard this handicap as 


irremediable: they accept it as philo- 
sophically as the blind spot in their 
vision. Others try to find the remedy 
in books and newspapers—but this 
can prove to be very costly, both of 
time and money. More than 20,000 
new books of general interest are 
published each year, in Great Britain 
alone —and the output of newspapers 
and magazines is equally formidable. 


For a remedy which is enjoyable as 
well as practical, increasing numbers 
of well-informed people turn to The 
Reader’s Digest. Every month the 
Digest brings them, in compact form, 
the most interesting stories and 
articles which have appeared in other 
publications. The features selected 
for the Digest cover a complete 
cross-section of the important topics 
of the day—topics which interest you. 
When you take The Reader’s Digest 
you will find that you tend to be less 
troubled by “blind spots” than your 
contemporaries. 


For a better view of life, 
take 


The Reader’s Digest 
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Anthony Carson 


And what a saga his life story is, too! Bull mind- 
ing in New Zealand, getting the sack from a film 
studio, working as an Income Tax clerk, then as 
courier for the Magic Carpets travel agency... told 
with a breathtaking genius for misadventure: ‘one 
of the few great English humorous writers 
of the century’'—Colin Macinnes, The Observer; 
‘mustbe the funniest autobiography for many 
years’—B. A. Young, Punch. 15s 
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1e great weakness of the average autobiography,’ Peter Quennell 
s recently observed (not in his book), ‘is that significant facts 
aich the author prefers to omit . . . hang about and haunt his 
rrative in the manner of a Shakespearian ghost beneath the stage. 
_suppressions and evasions may be proper or prudent; but some- 
w they tend to infect his work with a general air of falsehood.’ 
Mr Quennell’s own solution — one which, needless to say, he has no 
ntion of adopting—is that the autobiographer, setting to work 
secrecy and silence, should compose an initial draft for his own 
es only. ‘This will represent the unaltered truth, in so far as, even 
r his own inspection, he can bear to set it down.’ A second, edited 
aft will be prepared for private circulation, a third, further cen- 
red, for the general public. ‘Occasional rows of asterisks, like 
ation scars, will indicate the places where he has judged it ad- 
sable to make a long cut; but meanwhile, the effort of being en- 
ely candid will have had a purifying and bracing effect upon the 
rary structure of the whole opus.’ 
It is an appealing idea, though one little more satisfactory to the 
eral public’ than what they get at present. The weakness to 
hich Mr Quennell draws attention affects, among others, three 
cent books of an autobiographical nature—Day Lewis’s The 
ried Day, Goronwy Rees’ A Bundle of Sensations, and Quennell’s 
wn The Sign of the Fish. Each of these, to a greater or lesser degree, 
the work of a distinguished writer, successful enough in the 
orldly sense, who has chosen to elaborate certain aspects of his 
wn life. They are in no sense attempts at self-portraits; this is made 
tite plain and there is no particular reason why they should be. 
st it is impossible, having read them, not to regret the almost total 
sence of personal feeling, let alone passion, or of any mention of 
ose things which must have been absolutely central to their 
thors’ experience both as men and as writers. The difficulties and 
oblems, the dangers and drawbacks, are obvious. (In a not dis- 
milar context John O’Hara once lamented that the activities in 
e that really interested him—jazz, football, racing, tennis, pool- 
aying — he was hardly ever able to get into his stories.) It is true, in 
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y Lewis’s case, that these central themes are worked out movingly 
honestly in his poems, and that his autobiography represents a 
reworking of what went on in their margins, with the main 
ct left out. I say ‘main’, assuming that, at crucial stages in 
ple’s lives, the verb ‘to love’ is the most important. One can have 
e-affairs with cities or with ideas, one can have a passion for 
itics, for gambling or for china, but these are not quite the same 
g. The result is that any account of a writer’s life, as opposed to 
entist’s, a politician’s or a priest’s, that does not concern itself 
h so vital an aspect must necessarily seem incomplete. In the re- 
ing of art to its human origin we learn most about the creative 
focess. Few contemporary English writers, with the possible ex- 
ption of Stephen Spender in World Within World, have risked a 
ontal attack on their own raw material. 
Tt is not merely idle curiosity, a taste for gossip, that makes one 
urn the gaps in continuity. Writers are at their most affecting 
hen at their most vulnerable (The Unquiet Grave is a case in 
bint); when they present themselves as uninvolved onlookers to 
hom only insignificant things happen, as patients rather than as 
ents, the creative tension is dissolved. 
Nor is it a question of endless erotic detail, the sort Henry Miller, 
example, cannot resist in The Rosy Crucifixion. There is little 
out love in that astonishing work, though it contains the most 
illiant descriptions, as well as some of the most contemptuous, of 
emaking in the English language. It is rather one of finding a 
ner that allows the least possible discrepancy between the man 
he knows himself, and the writer, between the human aspirations 
d the creative vision. John Betjeman, in his forthcoming autobio- 
aphical poem, attempts something of the kind. But it needs a very 
ecial kind of man, as well as a special kind of artist, to achieve 
at degree of unsparing shamelessness, devoid of humbug, self-pity 
d fantasy, which Peter Quennell rightly regards as essential to the 
uine autobiographer. The middle way between reticence and 


ibitionism is mined at every step. 
ALAN ROSS 
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E.M. FORSTER 
‘‘Entertaining, intelligent, irreverent, gay, un- 
expected.” 


KINGSLEY MARTIN 
‘*Beautifully written . . . he has great gifts as a reporter 
and can find phrases that only a poet finds.” 


RAYMOND MORTIMER 
‘‘obviously a born writer . . . wonderful to find such 
deftness in a writer of only twenty-two.” 


HAROLD HOBSON 
‘*A very beautiful and impressive book.” 


THE TIMES 
‘‘very entertaining . . . shrewd, haunting and oddly 
touching.” 
FURNEAUX JORDAN 
‘*A wonderful picture of both the beauty and the 
squalor and sadness of India.” 
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C. DAY LEWIS 


Not Proven 


A dramatic monologue for George Rylands 
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So. I am dying. Let the douce young medico 
Syrup his verdict, I am not deceived, 
You pity me, boy? a shrunk old woman dying 
Alone in an alien country? Sir, you have chosen 
The wrong woman to pity. There was a girl 
Seventy-two years ago—high-coloured, handsome, 
The belle of the Glasgow ballrooms— gave herself 
Body and soul to a wheedling mannikin, 
And went down into hell through him. Pity 
Her, if pity you must—though she asked none 
Except from her dwarf-souled lover—not this crumpled 
Dead-letter of flesh, yellow as the press-cuttings 
I keep in my workbox there. You wonder why 
I treasure such things? I was a heroine, 
A nine-days’ marvel to an admiring world. 
No, sir, my wits are not astray. Those cuttings — 
They’re my citations for valour. Close, come closer, 
The panel’s voice grows weak. You are very young. 
Tell me, what does it mean to you—the name of 
Madeleine Smith? ... 
Now he is gone at last, 

The nice wee doctor, leaving a prescription 

And an unuttered question in the room — 

A question I have seen for seventy years 

In every eye that knew me, and imagined 

In every eye that would not rest on mine. 

They got no sign from me—those speiring eyes: 

Long ago I learnt to outface even 
1 1857, Madeleine Hamilton Smith was tried in Edinburgh for the murder of 
er lover, Pierre Emile L’Angelier. The verdict was Not Proven. Madeleine 
nith died in USA, aged 92, in 1928. 
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My own, soliciting me from the cold mirror, 
As I outfaced them all in court for nine days— 
Beetle-eyes of journalists crawling busily 
Over me; jurymen’s moth-eyes fluttering at mine 
And falling, scorched; bat-eyes darting around me. 
And after the trial, a drift of letters offering 
Marriage, or fornication. Chivalrous 
Young fools, wishful to comfort a wronged innocent; 
Used-up philanderers dreaming of new sensations 
In bed with a murderess; they too were drawn 
To the mystery behind this brow, the sphinx. 

My:secret! Ah, the years have mossed it over, 
The lettering on the stone’s illegible now. 
HERE LIE THE REMAINS OF MADELEINE, DAUGHTER OF JAMES 
SMITH, WIDOW OF GEORGE WARDLE, IN HOPE OF EVER- 
LASTING OBLIVION. SHE WAS TRIED FOR THE MURDER OF 
HER LOVER, PIERRE EMILE L’ANGELIER, BY THE 
ADMINISTRATION OF ARSENIC. THE VERDICT OF THE COURT: 
NOT PROVEN. THE REST WAS SILENCE. 

Beneath that slab I have lain 
Seventy years—the remains of a gallant girl 
Whom passion, flaring up too high, too sudden, 
Blackened like a lamp-chimney. Oh, long-dead flame! 
They say there comes a lightening before death. 
Light, any light, come—ray of mercy or bale-fire— 
And run some stitch of meaning through my life, 
The shreds and snippets of that Madeleine, 
Her after-life! 
Well, there were compensations, 

They think? The wicked prospered? George was kind, 
Smooring the question in his heart. Affluence 
We had: travel: the house in Onslow Gardens; 
Artists and thinkers round us— William Morris, 
William de Morgan: the Social Democrat Club. 
Yes, I was quite a firebrand for those days. ... 

A brand plucked from the burning: charred: chastened — 
So you would figure me, all you respectable 
Fathers and mothers of nubile daughters who 
Must cool their blood with albums, prayers, tea-parties? 
I hear your judgement, hypocrites, mealy-mouthed 
Over the porridge at the mahogany sideboards: 
‘Guilty or innocent of murder, she 
Has shamed our womanhood. Illicit love 
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Were shame enough; but that a female should 
Write to her lover, exulting in the act, 
Baring herself in words to acknowledge pleasure— 
Depraved! Unnatural! Doubtless she repents now.’ 
Repentance? Shame? Little you know, Papa, 
Nor you, Lord Justice-Clerk, sitting in judgement 
On me, where lies the core of my remorse, 
The cancer of my shame. ... 
No, they are dead, 

Those stuffed men—long ago dead. Foolish Madeleine, 
Dreaming yourself once more back to the trial, 
The aftermath! Aye, at one bound, as if 
The years between were a wee burn to jump 
And not the insipid mere, the bottomless pit 
Which has swallowed up my youth, my pride, my graces 
Like dumped rubbish, and still been unfulfilled. 
Would I return, live it again, to keep death 
Waiting awhile for me? Would the old actress 
Re-live her greatest triumph!—and not to stay death; 
To spurn him from the pinnacle of her fame. 
Yes, I would walk as then, flushed with achievement, 
Out of the cheering courtroom through the chill 
Silence of Rowaleyn (Papa frock-coated, 
A plaster figure of repudiation, 
The family Jehovah buttoned up in 
Self-righteous outrage; brothers and sisters cowed 
Less by his wrath than by my flung defiance: 
Mother, of course, had taken to her bed) — 
Stride like a tragic heroine, through that last 
Ordeal, into my life’s long anti-climax. 

Dusk already? What time is it? My skin 
Sweats cold. Doctor! You cannot let me die— 
Not yet! Madeleine Smith must go to court: 
Her trial is not yet over. She must live 
Through the command performance once again. 
Doctor! ... Doctor, are you familiar with 
The signs of poisoning by arsenic? No, 
He is not here. Contempt of court. And I 
Despise it too—the cant and rigmarole 
Of the Law. Quick, then, Madeleine, dress yourself: 
Demure black mantle, and the straw scoop-bonnet 
Trimmed with white ribbon, leaving your face naked 
To all the prurient, cringing eyes— unveiled, 
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But in its cold, bold calm inviolable. 

Madeleine takes the dock—how did they put it?— 

With the air of a belle entering a ballroom. : 

ce, 

The room fills up with shadows—a sibilant audience 

Of ghosts: they rise: Hope, Handyside and Ivory, 

Robed and bewigged, come soberly on—dead men 

To sit in judgement on a dying actress. 

No, no, my Lords, it is not you, tricked out 

In gravity and fine feathers, who will make 

This play immortal; nor you, Lord Advocate, 

Plaiting your rope of logic round my neck; 

Nor even you, John Inglis, Dean of Faculty, 

My eloquent defender: no, it is I, 

The silent heroine of the wordy drama, 

Who pack your theatre day after day. 

Let them drone on—what do | care?— over 

That trash, that reptile thing which died writhing. 
Ah, how the drab years fly up like a blind 

At his vile touch, to show the lighted past! 

And through that scene, a play behind a play, 

Moncrieff, Lord Advocate, frigidly weaving 

His figured plot ...On such and such occasions 

The panel purchased arsenic, stating that 

It was to kill rats, or for her complexion. 

On such and such occasions the deceased 

Took ill; and the third time he died of it. 

We've no eye-witness: but no doubt the panel 

Administered the poison in a cup 

Of cocoa which she handed to her lover 

That last night through the basement window of 

The house in Blythswood Square, the scene of previous 

Assignations— passed it across the space 

Between her window and the railings, where 

She had been used to put her letters for 

Pierre Emile L’Angelier to pick up— 

Those passionate letters which he threatened now 

To show her father, if she would not abandon 

Her purpose of wedding another, William Minnoch. 

To all the panel’s desperate entreaties 

That he should returnsher letters, L’ Angelier 

Was adamant. Rather than be exposed 

As a vicious wanton and ruined irretrievably, 
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She murdered him. That is the Crown’s case. 

“What did you think, Miss Smith, of the Lord Advocate’s 
Address?’ When I have heard the Dean of Faculty, 
I'll tell you. I never like to give an opinion 
Until I have heard both sides of the question. 

By God! I was a pert young lassie then, 
And fearless too—letting my wit dance 
On the scaffold’s trap-door, over the drop, the quick-lime— 
So you believed? Or a monster from the Pit, 
Murderess, whore, with the vibrant, mordant tongue 
Of the damned? But I was neither, I tell you; only 
A woman, the husk that’s left of a woman after 
Premature birth, when her rich, quickened body 
Has dropped a stillborn thing (dropped? aborted?) — 
A love, conceived in ecstasy, that became 
A deadweight burden, a malignant growth 
Of self-disgust ... 
But listen, the Dean of Faculty 

Rises to address the jury. Listen. 
Gentlemen of the Jury, the charge against the prisoner 
Is murder, and the punishment of murder is death; 
And that simple statement is sufficient to suggest to us 
The awful solemnity of the occasion 
Which brings you and me face to face. 
Inglis! Listen to me, Inglis. You must drive home 
The point about my letters. The prosecution 
Has said I would go any length to stop 
Those letters being revealed. And so I would have, 
Almost, but not to the folly of—oh, they must 
Realize there was no surer way of having 
My letters to him made public than for Emile 
To die by poison. Do they suppose that I 
Would not see this? They insult my intelligence. But 
The panel is a woman: all men know 
The weaker sex have little power of reason. 
Weaker? Pah! Why, why must I be silent 
While self-important lawyers play at ball 
With my life? No, I will speak! 

My Lords, and you 
Gentlemen of the jury, listen to me. 
Lay by your masks, all this majestic flummery — 
You, lords of creation, who keep us women 
To fawn on you, be petted, brought to heel — 
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And think: although nature has trained our bodies 
To fawn, our hearts to love subjection, how would 
A woman -—slave and Spartacus to her sex— 

Once she’d revolted from this rule of nature, 
Loathe him for whom nature had made her kneel! 
And what if such a woman found her master, 
Not weak, vain, tyrannous merely—you are all so— 
But abject, sirs, abject as a maggot 

That clings to the flesh it has gorged on? a maggot who, 
After his first meal, sermonized to me 

About the weakness of my flesh! Ach, men, 

The moral hypochondriacs, for ever 

Coddling their timid minds against the real, 
Medicining themselves with patent lies 

And sedative abstractions—look, how bravely 
Cowardice makes a conscience for them all! 

I am accused of poisoning my lover. 

Bring him to trial, I say. Let Pierre Emile 
L’Angelier be arraigned for poisoning love. 

Aye, the deep wells of my awakened body, 

The pent abundance, and the dancing fountains 
That leapt and wept for him like paradise trees 

In diamond leaf—he tainted them. How soon 

My springs went bitter and the loving cup 

Tasted metallic! . .. Sirs, you have marvelled at 
My strange composure. Do you not recognize 

The calm of a face prepared for burial? Which, 
Which is the tragic victim?— one who dies 
Vomiting up a trumpery soul? or one 

Who, legend-high in love, proud as Diana, 
Awakes to find her matchless Prince deformed 
Into a Beast, a puny, whimpering lapdog? 

Oh waste, waste, waste! Sirs, I plead guilty of 
Self-mutilation. Cutting that hateful image 

Out of my heart, I should have bled to death: 

But hatred’s a fine cautery for such wounds, 

And love as wild as mine needs but a flick of 
Indignity or disrelish to become 

That searing, healing, all-redeeming hatred. 

But what do you know of such things, my Lords, 
With your tame wives-and farthing-dips of lust? 
As for this trial of yours—a man has ceased, 

A paltry creature whom my passion exalted 
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_ Into a figment of its own white fire. 
_ That furnace proved him dross. He is better-dead, 
_ My Lords... 


4 My Lords! Hear me out! Why do they-- 
__ Hope, Handyside and Ivory—why withdraw, 


Dissolve to moonshine? Moonshine, and a haze of 
Branches knitted above me. I am caged in 
From the star-daisied heaven. Ah, my rowans: 


The garden of Rowaleyn, and beside me— 


Emile! Emile, wake up! I have had a terrible 
Dream. I dreamt that I had—dreamt that you 
Were dead. Comfort me. Do not be cold. 

You are not angry with me? I am your wife now, 


_ Truly your wife, the woman you've created 


As God created woman. I worship you. 
Listen to my heart, Emile—close, come closer — 
How the blood pulses for you, calm and crazing 


As torrents of moonshine; crazed and calmed by you. 


Husband, speak to me. Do not be afraid: 
They are all asleep in the house. Papa is sleeping 
The sleep of the self-righteous: he’ll never dream 
That I’d creep out to you, your cat, your vixen, 
For a midsummer mating. Are you ashamed 
Because I am so shameless in love? But I 
Have high blood in these veins, dare-devil blood: 
My kin’s not all the halfway kind who live 
Haltered by prudence and propriety—no, 
Remember, I am Madeleine Hamilton Smith. 
Why are you silent, Emile? —and so cold, 
Clay-cold to my fevered lips! The night is chill 
For June, and you are delicate: you must go, love: 
Your Mimi must not be the death of you. 
Go quickly, then. We shall soon be together — 
One bed, one life—for always. I will coax 
Papa, or else defy him. I am all yours now. 
Quick! — by the side gate . . . Why will you not go? 
Are you frozen to my side? Leave me! No, no more 
Loving— get away from me! You shall not— : 
Oh! 
The fearful dream! Loathing. A clay man: 
Incubus from the grave. What was he doing 
Here at my bedside? trying to fright me into 
Death-bed confession? Always he misprized me, 
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Misjudged: it is not well to underrate 
A woman such as 1... Had I been born 
Fifty years later, I should leave the world 
Richer for me and be remembered as 
A maker, a pioneer, not an enigma. 
What an end for the Lucifer who rebelled 
Against their sanctimonious, whiskered god— 
To be smuggled out, like a prisoner who has served 
Life-sentence, by a side door of the jail, 
Fameless and futureless! 
Who’s this at my door 

In black among the shadows? A minister? 
I have nothing to say to you. Nothing. He draws 
Nearer. It is the minister of bone. 
Sir, I shall be no burden for you to carry. 
I am light and small now—small in your arms: 
A wisp of flesh; some courage; and what weighs 
Heavier than they—my secret. I] can trust you 
With it. Hold me up. It is hard to speak, 
To breathe. Whose hand—the cup of poison? His? 
Mine? But so long ago it happened, how 
Can I be sure? Their busy arguments 
Hummed in my ears like echoes from a dream, 
Making unreal all that had passed between us, 
Emile and me, till 1 became two phantasms— 
One innocent, one guilty, and the truth 
Went down in the gulf between them, the real I— 
What she had done or not done—sinking away 
From me, dubious, hidden, lost, amid 
A fog and welter of words. 

It lies too deep now 
In the black ooze. My heart quakes. The sea-bed 
Heaves. Last agony. Heaves to give up its dead. 
I cannot. Sir, have mercy on me. Make haste. 
I am heavy with you. Deliver me, 
Madeleine, Madeleine, tell me the truth. 
I have forgotten . . . long ago .. . forgotten. 
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Say Nothing 


000 


hat I don’t know is always of the first importance to 
me, and | knew this the moment I saw the street, the house, 
the door, the curtain, the man and the women. The very 
e of this street is loaded with mystery. A hugged, and clutched, 
d cringing thing, a tight little street, in a tight town. So stiff and 
ect this street, so drawn back and pressed down these houses. 
he curtains are boulder still, the doors seemed to have been closed 
r ever, and Baptist Street was silently silent. Night has the depth 
f caves, and daylight has no arch. | just stared and stared, in the 
wn that I came to, and it made me remember another place, where 
metimes sea and sky met, and one would open one’s window just 
listen to the silence. Baptist Street, curling in on its own silence, 
ems sentenced for ever to another level. Silent in a town that was 
1 of people, and the noise of hammering, and the hours clanging 
om bell to bell. 
And one evening I walked down this street and stopped at num- 
er seventeen, which was the house that I wanted. In a town where 
pace is like gold I knew I was lucky. I knocked. The door swung 
pen as clean as a blade, as though she had been poised there, 
aiting for me behind the door. Even the voice had a knife in it. 
‘Well?’ 
‘Good evening. I am the new lodger.’ 
I cannot yet see the woman, but I hear the voice that calls softly 
nto recesses, ‘New lodger,’ and I hear the call taken up at the foot 
f£ the stairs, ‘New lodger’, and I hear the call land softly at the 
op of the stairs, ‘New lodger’. 

I listened. 

‘He’s come.’ 

‘I heard.’ 

‘Listen.’ 

‘I am listening.’ 
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The woman braved the very threshold. ; 
‘What name?’ 7 
‘Elston.’ : 
‘What's that?’ 

‘Elston. Charles Elston. You.are Mrs Baines?’ 

‘Should I be somebody else? You wrote?’ 

‘I answered the advertisement in The Church Gazette.’ 

‘Come in.’ 

And I came in. I shall not forget the slam of the door, the heave 
of the bolt. I thought I was shut in for ever. 

‘This way.’ 

And I went that way. ;| 

‘In here.’ j 

‘Thank you.’ | 

A box-like hall, green jungle, green walls, green linoleum, green 
fanlight, green air— 

‘Right.’ . 

The door closed behind me and I was in a kitchen. | 

‘New lodger,’ announced Mrs. Baines. ‘Name’s Elston,’ and then} 
she turned to me. ‘What is it? Charles or Charlie?’ . 

‘Either will do, Mrs Baines.’ . 

There is a woman sat by the table already laid for supper, a! 
woman the like of whom I have never before seen. Her name | 
learn later is Winifred. Life crouches in Winifred. 

‘Evening,’ she said. 

‘Good evening.’ 

“nin.’ This latter welcome came as from a dark cloud in a 
corner, and it turned out to be Mr Baines. 

‘Evening,’ I said. The women went out. I knew that they would 
never be younger, and at any moment might be terribly older. I 
stared at the cloud, which now rose, emerged, came slowly forward 
into the yellow light. 

‘Mr Baines.’ 

‘Coming, Mrs Baines,’ and without even a glance my way, he 
went out. Mrs Baines came in. 

‘Sit down.’ 

I sat down, and I was glad to. I seemed already to be standing too 
long in this small, low-ceilinged room. 

‘Take off your coat. Sit down.’ 

‘Thank you.’ I said how difficult it was to find rooms in a town. 

‘Difficult to find anything. Terms cash here. Meals with us. I will 
show you your room.’ 

‘Thank you very much.’ 
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_ “This way, Charlie.’ 

_ ‘I would like that.’ 

ky And then I seemed to be going up, and up, and up, but at last I 
did come to the top. Preceding me noisily she suddenly stopped out- 
side a door and rattled a knob. | hesitated, but only for a second. 

_ ‘Go in. Room won't bite. Supper at seven.’ 

_ ‘Thanks,’ and I waited for the elephantine movement, away from 
the door. The stairs creaked. 

‘Well,’ I thought, ‘here 1 am.’ And there I was. I went in. 

_ Another box-like room, as tight as the town. I stood there, staring 
about me. The window was small, and it was barred. Nothing could 
come in here, and nothing could get out. I sat down. 

_ One stout iron bed, one chair, one mountainous wardrobe locked 
to the wall, one small table. The red curtains on the window that 
is yet closed. It opened with the squeak of owls. Looking at the 
tiny fireplace one wondered who had ever sat by it. Perhaps fairies 
or dwarfs. And over it, glued to the wall, a picture of an angel in 
flames. | stared at this. fascinated. 

‘Supper.’ The voice rang out like bells. 

‘Coming.’ 

And waiting for me was the dark cloud, whose name I was to 
discover to be Joshua. ‘Ah!’ he said. ‘Sit here, Charlie.’ 

‘Thank you.’ 

‘A nice evening, Charlie,’ Mrs Baines said. 

‘Every evening is nice,’ Joshua said, and then called, ‘Ready, Mrs 
Baines.” 

We sat, very close to one another, it was that kind of a kitchen. 
Winifred spoke. A thin, thread-like voice, with a slight hint of 
flutes whenever she reached the upper register. 

‘Do you live by the Word, Charlie?’ she asked. 

‘The Word?’ I said, and had to turn quickly then. ‘Thanks, Mrs 
Baines,’ lowered my head, and studied my plate. 

‘Eat, Charlie,’ exclaimed Joshua. ‘Sit down now, Mrs Baines. We 
live by the Word in this house.’ 

Since they had not begun to eat, I dared not. The cloud spoke. 
The heads bowed, mine went down. 

There could be but one description for the rich bass of Joshua’s 
voice. Glorious. The words rolled, like chariots. 

‘But his word was in mine heart as a burning fire shut up in my 
bones. And I was weary with forebearing. And I could not stay. 
For I heard the defaming of many. Fear on every side. Report, say 
they, and we will report it. All my familiars watched for my 
halting, saying, Peradventure he will be enticed, and we shall pre- 
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vail against him. And we shall take revenge on him. Tell us, We 
pray thee, for what cause this evil is upon us. What is thine occupa- 
tion, and whence comest thou? What is thy country, and of what | 
people art thou?’ : 

‘Amen,’ Mrs Baines said. 

‘Amen,’ I said, but Winifred said nothing. 

‘Eat,’ Joshua said. ‘He speaks into a desert, Charlie.’ 

As yet they had not asked me who, or what I was, but now I 
was only wondering who they were. The clock ticked, the parrot — 
called. 

‘Cover him up, Mrs Baines,’ Joshua said. 

‘T’ll do it,’ Winifred said, making to rise, but sitting again. 

‘Mrs Baines,’ Joshua said. 

‘Sorry, Mr Baines,’ said Winifred, moused at her food. | 

‘IT am glad of that,’ replied Joshua, who then turned to me. . 

‘Have you finished, Charlie? | 

‘Oh’—I said, ‘why yes—of course. Thank you,’ and hung on to 
my own surprise. ) 

‘Clear away, Mrs Baines,’ said Joshua. 

‘Tl help,’ said Winifred. 

‘Do what you want to do,’ he said. 

The women rose, gathered the crockery, they went out. Joshua | 
watched the slow closing of the kitchen door. 

‘You are new in a town, Charlie?’ 

‘I am indeed, that is to say, in this one.’ 

‘IT am old in a town,’ Joshua said. 

But I wasn’t listening, not quite. I am only looking, round and 
round, and I am trying to think of a word that will match this 
house, and this kitchen, this hour, and this man. And those 
others. 


“You never enquired who | really was,’ I said, ‘nor where I came 
from.’ 

‘I never ask anybody where he comes from,’ Joshua replied. 

‘But I am not the first lodger?’ 


“You will not be the last, Charlie. You have been shown your 
room?’ 


‘T have.’ 

‘And there is one other room up there, and it is ours.’ 

‘Of course.’ 

‘I am a failure, Charlie.’ 

‘Oh—I’m sorry.’ : 

‘I have no will, Charlie.’ 

But I made no reply, just looked, at the failure, the will-less one. 
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It is too sudden, an ultimatum. No less. 

_ ‘Mind my pipe?’ he said. 

_ ‘No. Not at all, Mr Baines.’ 

‘Tam in nails.’ 

= Oh yes.’ 

_ ‘Lawler’s.’ 

= re~ —s. 

_ ‘Hammering in, Charlie, hammering down. Hammer in my head, 
at night, often dream, and the hammering. hammering —’ 

‘I know. I understand, Mr Baines,’ wondering if I did. 

_ ‘In a town, Charlie, the days are full of feet, heavy with them.’ 

‘Of course’ And what else could I say? Locked in this room, staring 
at this man, the man of nails, nailed in tight behind his own giant 
endeavour of flesh and bone. 

‘Every day the same,’ Joshua said. 

| oe 

‘Every night—’ 

‘I know, Mr Baines.’ 

‘Every life, Charlie—’ 

The eyes are of an almost puppy blue, the hands like hams. The 
chest thrusts. 

‘You know the rules?’ 

‘Mrs Baines has informed me already,’ I said. ‘Meals with you.’ 

‘You rise early, you retire early—’ 

‘Cash down.’ 

‘I have paid Mrs Baines.’ 

‘Right.’ 

And then the others came in. Close together, a little bent, tense, 
silent. And they sat in two chairs, one on either side of the failure. 
Would they speak? I waited. The clock ticked. I wondered who 
would be the first, and then I wondered again. Winifred sits staring 
into the fire. I looked at Mrs Baines. The eyes are half-closed, and 
I think they will soon shut tight, as by some pressure that even now 
clings to the eyelids. The room smothers and drowns in smoke from 
his pipe. I want to cough, but suddenly feel 1 dare not. I dread 
to break a silence that seems at once law and vigil, elected, vowed. I 
was startled when Winifred spoke. 

‘A nice day.’ 

‘Very nice,’ I said, since she was looking directly at me. 

‘It was nice yesterday,’ she went on, ‘and I know it will be nice 


tomorrow.’ 
‘’m sure it will,’ I replied, but wasn’t. I looked at Winifred, and 


life still crouched in her. 
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‘You got the wreath, Mr Baines?’ 

‘I have. And paid for it, Mrs Baines.’ 

‘Thank you. We will go Sunday.’ 

‘We always go Sundays, Mrs Baines,’ Winifred said. 
‘Who asked you to speak?’ 

‘T’m sorry,’ Winifred said. 

‘And I am glad of that,’ said Joshua. 

I suddenly looked away, down, in. Where will they go on Sunday? > | 
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Mrs Baines suddenly shattered the air. 
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How far? For what? Why? And I looked then, from one to the other. — 
The smoke continues to curl upwards, fan outwards. I can see them 
through the clouds. What ritual is this? Suddenly Joshua was looking . 
at me. ‘Satisfied?’ he asked. 

It is like a dream. | sat up quickly. ‘What’s that, Mr Baines?’ : 

Mrs Baines took up where her husband left off. Each word was — 
a challenge. 

‘Your room, Charlie? Satisfied with it? Say if not, soon get another. 
Space is loaded with chance. Isn’t it, Mr Baines?’ 

‘Yes, Mrs Baines,’ said Joshua, then turned to me. ‘Like gold, | 
Charlie,’ and every word was rich. The clock chimed eight. | made to 
rise, rose. ‘I think I'll go up to my room, Mrs Baines. Have you a bath- 
room?’ 

“We wash where we can.’ 

“see... 

‘What are you in a town, Charlie? Scuse for asking,’ Mrs Baines 
said. 

‘A student.’ 

‘Of what?’ barked Joshua. 

‘The law,’ I said, as casually as I could. 

‘That!’ he said. 

‘That.’ 

‘Ah!’ Joshua replied, and his next words were loaded with com- 
miseration. ‘Only one law, Charlie. It is in the Word.’ 

I rushed to assent. “Yes yes, of course.’ 

‘And work is salvation.’ 

“Yes — indeed,’ I replied. 

Mrs Baines sat up heavily out of a fragile chair. 

“You have locked the windows, Mr Baines?’ 

“Yes, Mrs Baines.’ 

‘The doors?’ 

‘I will look at them again~before I go up,’ Joshua said. 

‘I'll look,’ Winifred said. 

‘Don’t look if you have already done it, Mr Baines.’ 
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_ ‘Thave done it.’ 

_ Mrs Baines shouted, ‘All right, all right,’ as if the words had hung 

or too long on the fringe of nerves. 

Winifred rose, turned to go, stood staring at Mrs Baines for a 

10oment or two, then went slowly out, burdened only with her 

vystery. 

_ ‘Good night,’ she said. 

_ ‘Good night, Miss Baines,’ I said. 

: “Not Miss Baines. Just Winifred—’ 

‘Winifred.’ 

_ Mrs Baines rose. ‘Good night, Charlie.’ 
‘Good night,’ I said. 

_ ‘We will follow soon, Mrs Baines,’ Joshua said, pointing to me. 
The door closed. I listened to the slow, heavy tread upon the 

stairs. When the door closed, I turned to Joshua. 

.- ‘Who has died?’ 

_ ‘Her first husband.’ 

‘Tm sorry,’ I said. 

‘A long time ago, Charlie, don’t worry.’ 

‘Oh—I see.’ 

‘When she is closest to him, I am closest to her. She loved him 

from the skin of the soles of his feet to the tip of his hair.’ 
‘Yes—s,’ I said. ‘I see.’ But did I? 

_ I was asking myself that. And under my breath I said, ‘I see.’ 
‘What’s that, Charlie?” said Joshua, with the speed of bullets. 
‘Nothing, Nothing at all, Mr Baines.’ 

‘I am glad of that,’ he said. 

And so was I. 

‘Always takes the flowers, Sundays.’ 

‘I understand. Who is Winifred?’ 

‘Her sister.’ 

‘is she—’ 

‘Her sister,’ he said. 

He walked past me and threw up the window. Immediately the 
sound was that of armies. Joshua stuck his head out. 

‘T know all this. All. Come and look.’ 

I came. | looked. 

‘Coming from the pictures, dances, dogs, devils. Dream palaces. 

They love it. All of it, Charlie.’ 
| did not answer, just watched, listened to the feet, and thought, 

‘But in here, who loves who?’ 

The window came down with a crash. 
‘Know it all,’ cried Joshua. ‘The lot,’ and the words oozed disgust. 
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‘T think I'll retire now,’ I said. | 

‘I shall be up at five, Charlie, and you will get up when you want | 
to. I’ll just go and lock up again.’ 

I heard the catch on the window, the bolts tested. Nothing wil 
get in, nothing will go out. As ‘moved to the door he called softly. | 

‘Wait, Charlie.’ 

And I waited. I listened. Then, through the open door, I heard it. 

‘Say it again.’ 

There was no mistaking the voice. It was that of Winifred. 

‘I am sorry for my sins,’ Mrs Baines said. 

The words following, like Joshua’s hammers. 

‘I am sorry-for all I have done,’ cried Winifred. 

‘Sorry for all I’ve done,’ Mrs Baines said. 

If I could have seen Winifred at that moment, I would have seen 
the words spit out. 

‘And every day, every hour, every minute, every second, I will 
remember what | have done, and I will never forget—’ 


I thought that Winifred must now be chasing Mrs Baines into _ 
the corridors of hell. Mrs Baines halted, then stumbled violently 


into the terrible omissions. 

‘Am sorry—my sins—will never forget—not once, every day, 
minute, remember what I have done— I—’ 

‘Kneel,’ Winifred said. 

‘Tam— knee=1—ing,; 

‘Say it again.’ 

‘Will never forget to my dying day, will share what was stolen, 
will break my sin—’ 

And almost bereft, Winifred shouted, Again.’ 

I heard the break in the voice of Mrs Baines, the sudden sobs. 

‘And | should think so,’ said Winifred. 

Something heavy fell to the floor. I myself seemed held. 

‘All right now, Charlie,’ Joshua said quietly behind me. ‘You may 
retire, and so may I. Good night.’ 

But I sat motionless. 

‘All right, Charlie.’ 

The two words were like fists. | jumped to my feet. 

‘Good night, Mr Baines,’ I said, not looking at him, not thinking, 
not feeling anything, still held. 

Joshua preceded me, a slow, heavy tread up the stairs. 

‘Good night,’ I thought, and ‘Good night,’ and ‘how good?’ 

I would lie on my bed,*and I would wonder who we were. 

I heard his bedroom door close. Mine also. I wondered, and I 
wondered. I undressed, lay down. I could hear the man moving 
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about the room, imagined him toppling its height with his own 
shadow, and suddenly I heard him speak. 

‘Christ break us, for what we do.’ 

os ‘And he is in nails,’ I thought. At Lawler’s. Hammering them in, he 
says. Yes. Into what? Into who? Wood? Coffins? Chairs, tables, sins, 
ailures, regrets, and | thought also of the catalogue that hid inside 
one man. | listened, lying there, log-like, held, believing, fascinated, 
un-believing. There is nothing else to do but listen. These walls 
are made of paper only, at any moment they may blow away. 

‘If I wasn’t too close to myself,’ Mrs Baines said. 

_ Winifred’s voice cut in like a needle. 

‘You've had what you wanted.’ 

_ And Joshua said, in a tired voice, “You’ve had what you want, 
Mrs Baines. You have had it.’ 

‘And get out,’ Winifred said. 

.- The heavy thud could only have been Mrs Baines, I knew this. 
‘Tumbril-like, the words came out of Joshua’s mouth. 

‘Had what you wanted, Mrs Baines. Had it,’ the final words like 
teeth. 

I sat up. I lay down again. 

So that was it. Together. The lot of them. All three. Who is pressed 
to who? Who is possessed? 

The big clock in the front room ticked on, heavy as feet. But the 
parrot was silent, having died for the night. 

‘Get out, Mrs Baines,’ Winifred said. 

And Joshua whispered. ‘She is out.’ 

‘Then give me what I want,’ Winifred said. 

The weight of days, the weight of failure, the weight of hammers 
and the weight of nails seemed lying upon Joshua now. The words 
dragged, the weight of muscle and bone pulled. 

‘I will give you what you want.’ He paused. ‘And I am tired of 
giving, and I am sick of giving, and after I have given you what you 
want I expect I shall dream again, and it will be the same as the 
last, and the one before that, and the one before that also. Driving 
nails into myself, instead of driving them into what waits for them 
at Lawler’s.’ 

‘Now, 1 am happy,’ Winifred said. 

‘Where is she? Gone down?’ asked Joshua. 
‘Doesn’t matter, wasn’t listening, don’t care? 
‘There, Miss Whittaker,’ Joshua said, as soft as silk. 
‘For her, dying is a sin,’ Winifred said. 

‘Is it?’ 

‘You got the flowers at Duthie’s?’ 
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‘Yes. The same. Always the same for him. Chrysanths.’ Under hisi 
breath he added, ‘If only we knew what we wanted at the riglt) 
time, the—’ 

‘What's that?’ exclaimed Winifred. 

And I myself was listening. 

‘Nothing,’ Joshua said, flat, half out of dream. 

Winifred positively wheedled. ‘And if it had been somethin 
Mr Baines? She gave the tiniest bell-like laugh. ‘I wonder what?’ ’ 
In a voice that was curiously hushed, Joshua said, ‘I dreamed once 
that I was sitting in a chair, by that fire down below, that she: 
never lets go out, that in the summer time turns the kitchen into) 
hell. I was sitting there, so quiet, she was out, strange, but was. || 
was listening to the talking, and the words never came up from any- - 
body’s throat.’ He paused, his voice became even more hushed, || 
could almost see the words falling into Winifred’s ear. ‘It was the: 
house. Talking.’ 

‘The house?’ 

‘The house. And it said to me, “Mr Baines. You should get up, | 
you should take a walk into a long day, a cold day, a day that is 
white with snow, and you should walk on and on, and on and on, 
away from the feet, and the voices, and the hammering, and the 
flesh, and the sin.” ’ 

In the most casual way, Winifred said, “Will you go?’ 

‘How does one ever know what one will do, and sometimes there 
is no point in being at any place at all, Miss Whittaker. Ah! I thought 
of that day, I could feel it, the freshness of it, the endlessness of it, 
and I felt drawn towards it, away from the Christ-loaded room, 
and somehow the bloody chain around us broke at last.’ 

And as casually, Winifred said, “You will take me?’ 

‘It was just a dream, Miss Whittaker.’ 

‘Hear that?’ cried Winifred. 

‘I heard,’ Joshua said. ‘She’s gone to the Book again, for she is 
still looking for something in it, something that will tell her that 
you have the right to destroy her.’ 

And like a bullet, ‘Lodger’ s awake,’ Winifred said. 

‘Ssh! If she finds it in the Book, will you then forgive her?’ 

‘I was thinking of Tom,’ Winifred said, ‘loaded down with 
chrysanths —’ 

‘On his face by now.’ Joshua said. 
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I 
Mantled with hair, walled in with bone, 
The skull breeds its terrific notions. 
And then the little windows groan 


Their shutters up to let the oceans 
Gush through their tender apertures, 
Blue shires round currents green as lotions; 


Or black-pored mountains, gorse-egged moors; 
Or rivers where weed trails like snot 
On the white flanks of herbivores. 


And thus the soul combines with what 
It thought indifferent to its mad 
Destiny, and with foolish hot 


Optimism and in language bad 
And gorgeous speaks to the object of 
Its wish. The godly iliad; 


The eighteenth attitude of love 
Of second-rate Rachmaninov. 


II 
How liable to ulcerate, 
The mouth where poems form! This hole 


To succour and regurgitate, 


This soft, sharp, empty, giving goal 
Of other mouths—we utterly fail 
To keep it for the vaporous soul. 
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What staggering words may we exhale 
From rottenness; and even when 
The structure like a lowered sail 


Collapses on itself, yes even then 
The orifice goes on reciting 
Noble trochees, and seeks to fasten 


Its sucker upon all inviting 
Firmness, regardless of repulse. 
But see the poet’s actual writing — 


No strings of lust nor chancred hulls. 
There all is sunlight, flower-decked bulls. 


Ill 
Some agile ancestor bequeathed 
To the poet his poet’s modern hand. 
Round boughs coal-destined it was wreathed, 


Or moved adroitly on the sand. 
The limb that scribbles presupposes 
A skinless and a suffering gland 


Whose baby’s great mouth never closes 
Upon its speechless scream. To touch 
The epidermis of white roses 


With tentative love and then besmutch 
Itself is what the hand requires, 
Running blots into tears. How much 


It longs to be the cook’s or dyer’s 
Hand, whose deft motions demonstrate 
A way of living with the fires 


And hues of commonplace estate; 
But this was not the sad claws’ fate. 


IV 
And who decreed that it should be 
Heart-shaped, the heart? And crimson, clenched 
Around the strong machinery 
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Which warrants that the man is drenched 
In blood from top to toe? And hard 
If, as must be, the thing is wrenched 


From where in happy disregard 
It leans upon its beating side? 
The seat of passion is this scarred 


Muscle, but soon it may provide 
Merely enough of that to keep 
Its own gigantic needs supplied; 


And sacrificial girls who creep 
Naked, with naked steel, towards 
The breathing breast will burrow deep 


And find in the tangled mass of cords 
No pulsing love but love’s dead words. 


i 
It seems to concentrate the gaze— 
A famous monument or flayed 
Scar. Sometimes important: days 


Of slogan, oratory, grenade. 
At other times it shocks: the place 
Where we were negligently made, 


So crude as to call out for grace 
Or pathos. And this dog-like trait 
Is what engenders in the race 


The power of spelling out the great 
Unutterable aims of art. 
For when we write about the fate 


Of champions or of God’s wide heart 
What wells up in our throats and flows 
Through our trembling pen is that strong part— 


As though the angel and the rose, 
Like love, must use the things most gross. 
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VI 
A joke, the belly. Angels, possessing 
No digestion, being fed on God’s 
Nutrient but deliquescent blessing 


Model the serious life we clods 
Should aim for, when, our paunches gone, 
We must match up to periods 


Of endless love and inspiration 
Without a single belch or stab. 
All that enwraps the skeleton 


Suffers the canker and the scab, 
And fears its change to pain and fust. 
And when we contemplate the drab 


Liver and wrinkled tripes, how must 
We long to be entirely song 
And dazzling feathers, or, like a bust, 


All intellect and calm, its wrong 
Cut off above where it might long. 
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Trumpet in Arcadia 
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t was like the sound of her conscience. Or the voice of her guilt. 
| Speaking from down at the bottom of the garden across the boun- 
dary fence hidden in a grove of poplars that laced their bare 
branches on the grey sky, from Van Schalkwyk’s yard. The voice of 
yer sin, thought Mrs Bles, as Van Schalkwyk’s trumpet notes ran 
oss the wet garden in the morning, strident, thin, mocking as a 
ock’s crow, into the kitchen where she was carving cold shoulder for 
e students’ dinner, and Siena the Coloured maid, still sulky because 
the wouldn’t let her go and work in a factory in Cape Town, dawd- 
ing over the breakfast dishes. 
During the rest of the day it did not worry her, or at night, once 
he voices had died down in the students’ rooms and the last 
igarettes were stubbed out, and Fanie’s head appeared round her 
bedroom door. Only in the mornings. And there was always so much 
o be thought of, too, without having this to worry about. Twenty- 
seven students and six other table boarders— one of whom was Fanie 
—sitting down to dinner every day; there were the servants to be 
watched, making up the beds, emptying the ashtrays and the cham- 
bers —all day it was up and down the stairs, in and out of the kitchen. 


Mr Bles, who had been a teller in the bank, left her a widow at 
forty-seven. She was always telling him to mind his heart: it was dan- 
gerous coming down from Johannesburg to this village among the 
mountains so close to Cape Town and the sea. But he wouldn’t listen. 
With his pension and what was left after the car and their furniture 
were sold, Mrs Bles bought ‘Arcadia’, this big, flat-fronted house 
facing on Anderkant Street, and made it into a boarding house for 
students at the university. All she kept back of her original furniture 
| was an imbuia wardrobe and the big double bed. 
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Every time she heard the cry of Van Schalkwyk’s trumpet fro 
down at the foot of the rainy garden, Mrs Bles thought of the double 
bed. The trumpet’s note was like the tremolo of its springs as, un- 
corseted, languorously tired, and waiting, she lowered herself in : 
its broad, comforting expanse; or again, its sound reminded her of t 
urgent rattle of the small change falling out of Fanie’s pockets ag 
he folded his suit over the mahogany rail at the foot. 

The trumpet whined like a persistent mosquito in Mrs Bles’s ear? 
Van Schalkwyk knows, Van Schalkwyk knows. 

Van Schalkwyk, whose backyard abutted on the foot of ‘Arcadia’s’) 
garden, was the village mattress maker. On that fatal day Mrs Bl 
sent for him to re-cover the mattress of the big double bed. The topt 
of his head, hung with long lifeless grey hair, was on a level with 
her eyebrows; he was thin, with a pale, sunken face (like an animal] 
that slithers down holes and catches hares by the throat, thoughtt 
Mrs Bles). In the bedroom he put on his steel-framed spectacles and! 
inspected the mattress without looking at her or speaking. Mrs Bles: 
felt her face go hot. . 

She went with dignity to the opposite side of the bed and plucked | 
at the mattress cover, saying loudly that she and the late Mr Bles 
had slept on this mattress for nearly twenty-five years but that now 
it was really getting too shabby, trying from under her eyebrows to 
meet his eyes. But Van Schalkwyk sucked his pallid cheeks and felt 
with long, grubby fingers at the seams. And with a sinking feeling 
at her heart, Mrs Bles knew she had made a mistake. He didn’t have 
those little weasel eyes for nothing; he had guessed; he knew. She 
should have called in somebody else, say a respectable Coloured 
tailor. But now it was too late. 

Next morning she listened anxiously for the trumpet. Yes, yes! 
there was no doubt that now it carried a note of sardonic triumph, 

The mattress maker most mornings would leave his dark, stuffy 
little shop where the coir piled in the corners seemed to soak up the 
light that came across the threshold from under the pavement oaks, 
to take his trumpet down into his yard. As other men pause for a 
smoke or drink, so Van Schalkwyk paused in his work to praise 
God. He took his trumpet to the poplars at the bottom of the yard 
and serenaded his God. Between choruses he would exhort an in- 
visible audience in his high, harsh voice to follow him in love along 
the paths of righteousness. This part was practical: he was rehearsing 
his lines for Saturday. 

When the farmers came into the village on Saturday mornings 
with their trucks loaded with produce and their Coloured farm 
labourers to buy and sell on the Plein, the common in the centre of 
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1e village, Van Schalkwyk would be waiting. And above the roar 
f the lorries, the voices of the buyers and sellers of vegetables, 
ed fish, fruit and flowers, the wail of the fish hawkers’ horns 
dvertising kabeljou and galjoen, and the drunks coming back sing- 
ng from the Railway and the Grand, the thin, adoring shiver of Van 
chalkwyk’s trumpet could be heard. 

The Saturday after he had measured her mattress, Mrs Bles, 
aving instructions with Siena that she must watch the pots didn’t 
oi] dry, went up to the Plein. She strolled casually along the 
eranda of Roux Bros, Outfitters, and looked from under the brim 
f her hat to where Van Schalkwyk played his trumpet under the 
aks where Coloured tenant farmers outspanned their carts. She 
rared into the window until his passionate solo ended and strained 
o hear his words. And it seemed to her that not only did he know, 
ut that he was exposing her shame to the world. 

‘Beware, came his voice, clear as his trumpet, ‘beware, 0 ye 
inners! God knows you all, hide where ye like. He will come and 
pluck you out from the darkest corner. He knows one and all, ye 
inners and fornicators!’ Mrs Bles felt the words settling like flies on 
he back of her neck. 

That night, when Fanie came to her room, silently opening the 
Joor and looking behind him down the corridor, Mrs Bles was rest- 
ess and uneasy. As he sat on the edge of the bed taking off his shoes 
(this was one of Mrs Bles’s instructions: he must come fully dressed; 
iit would look suspicious if a student should happen to see him carry- 
g his shoes) she looked into his face, with the beard dark under his 
kin, making him look older than his thirty-two years, and felt an 
obscure, hot pain, like anger, come into her breast. 

It eased a little when, in his pyjamas, which she kept in her imbuia 

ardrobe, he sighed and curled himself against her warm, heavy 
thighs. This was the time Mrs Bles’s heart melted: he was like a child! 
But tonight there was underlying it this nagging pain. Mrs Bles 
twitched away from him. 

‘Ag, you're such a fool, Fanie!’ 

Fanie, with his face in the pillow and his arm still across her chest, 
grunted a muffled question. 

‘You don’t know anything—you just go on as if there’s nothing 
to worry about,’ said Mrs Bles. 

She saw the muscles of his cheeks pucker as he smiled into the 
pillow and felt this peculiar, angry feeling, like heartburn, come 
into her again. Why should she have to do all the worrying alone? 

‘People,’ she said clearly, ‘are beginning to talk.’ He still did not 
lift his head. ‘Fanie, they are beginning to talk about us.’ 
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Fanie lifted his head and smiled. ‘What people?’ j 

‘Van Schalkwyk,’ said Mrs Bles, ‘He knows.’ | 

Fanie stared. ‘You mean old Van Schalkwyk? The mattress 
maker? He laughed. ‘Ag, Bokkie, my old Blesbokkie, what is Van 
Schalkwyk now, eh? All he thinks about is blowing his trumpet 
What does he care about what we do?’ . 

‘But he does know, Fanie. I could see it from his eyes when ha 
came.’ 

Fanie, warm now under the blankets and snug against her fla 
nightgown, nuzzled her under her left ear, murmuring ‘Bokkieg 
Bokkie.. .’ 

But next morning, soon after eleven, just as Mrs Bles was sitting 
down to a quick cup of coffee in the kitchen, the trumpet’s silver 
rang out under the rainy sky, speaking to her of reality and day? 
light, and she felt herself shiver with anger and humiliation that 
she had allowed Fanie so easily to lull her fears. 

When he came that night she was cool, with a prim, set mouth, 
sitting up in bed against the pillows with her mauve bed-jacket 
tightly wrapped about her shoulders. 

‘Fanie,’ she said before he had got into bed. ‘Fanie, listen. You must 
steal the trumpet.’ 

If the trumpet were stolen, she said, Van Schalkwyk would lose the 
wings with which he trailed their shame before the village. He would: 
be a Samson shorn and they could sleep peacefully at night again. 
‘He keeps it under the bed, Fanie—I know, I got Siena to find out 
from their servant. And the door of his bedroom opens on the back 
stoep. All you have to do is wait until he goes out, then go through the 
ar. sia 

Three nights later Siena, who had been posted by Mrs Bles under 
the oaks opposite Van Schalkwyk’s house, came back and muttered 
sulkily that the mattress maker had gone out. Not caring now 
whether she was seen, Mrs Bles went upstairs, breathing heavily, 
and knocked on Fanie’s door. 

‘Come,’ she said, ‘It is ready.’ 

Fanie, twenty years younger, and one who preferred the quiet 
life, obeyed. 

They went together down the garden, the wet heads of the hy- 
drangeas, pale and moony in the dark, brushing against their legs, 
until they were among the poplars where the barbed wire fence 
sagged. It was very dark in the grove, and the air about them was 
filled with a wet, decaying, primitive smell, and the soft rustling of 
the few leaves still hanging on the branches. Mrs Bles, holding 
Fanie’s arm, saw the pale blur of his face turned towards her. 
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“Ag, Bokkie.. .’ 

_ But her heart was beating fast, with a curious hard excitement. 
She felt Fanie must go now. If he did not, she would pick up a stick 
and hit him, hit him, hit him! She squeezed his arm. ‘Go now... 
under the bed...’ Fanie paused for a moment, trying to see her 
face, and then cautiously ducked under the fence. 

~ Once out of the grove he found he could see surprisingly clearly 
under the frosted luminosity of the clouds. There were some rough 
patches of what looked like flower beds. He walked carefully up the 
path towards the dark bulk of the house. He felt no uneasiness or 
fear; only a little foolish. That he should be walking like a thief in 
old Van Schalkwyk’s backyard! 

_ It was crowded on the back stoep with vague shapes of old 
bicycles, mattresses, what looked like a piano—and there were 
several doors. Fanie softly opened the middle one. 

He stood for a few minutes, listening to his heart beating, trying 
to see. That looked like a bed in the middle. White shapes of sheets. 
He tiptoed nearer. Kneeled down. Slid his hand along the bed to find 
the top end. Touched something. Something yielding yet firm, chilled 
yet warm, and prickly. 

Then his wrist was suddenly taken in a cold, scaly, bird-claw grip 
and a hissing voice came out of the darkness, calm and clear: ‘God 
bless you. What do you want? 

- Fanie worked the words out of his dry throat. ‘I’ve come for the 
trumpet.’ 

Van Schalkwyk got out of bed and switched on the light. Fanie 
saw that he slept in a pair of crumpled flannel trousers and a very 
grubby vest too big for him. And that the trumpet wasn’t under the 
bed at all. It was standing on its bell on a table beside the bed. Fanie 
felt he should say something. 

‘Actually, I—I came for your... trumpet.’ 

Van Schalkwyk was sitting on the edge of the bed, pulling on his 
socks and tucking the bottoms of the trousers into them. ‘You per- 
form then, my friend?’ 

‘No,’ said Fanie, ‘but I—I thought I would like to learn, you 
| know.’ 

Van Schalkwyk then pulled on another pair of stained and 
crumpled flannels over the pair he wore, put on a khaki shirt with 
the tie still half-knotted in the collar, and the old sports coat he 
always wore. He picked up the trumpet and said, ‘Come, let us go 
and talk this over.’ 

For the first time Fanie felt a clutch of fear. Were they going to 
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But Van Schalkwyk led the way to the Public Bar of the Com- > 
mercial Hotel, where he appeared to be a regular. ‘ ‘Naand, Frikkie,’ | 
he said to the barman, a young man with an adenoidal mouth. ‘Make - 
it a double peppermint for me.’ Fanie ordered a double brandy. | 

Fanie paid for that round,-and another, and another. He was_ 
waiting uneasily for Van Schalkwyk to ask him what he had been 
doing in the bedroom. The trumpet standing on the corner at his 
elbow made Fanie feel its brassy glitter would catch the mattress 
maker’s eye and make him think of the question. 

But they spoke about the state of the mattress business and Van — 
Schalkwyk said the future didn’t look too bright with everyone 
going in for these inner-spring contraptions. Fanie said, Yes, he was 
right. He noticed that Van Schalkwyk’s eyes were quite a pretty blue, © 
although he squinted a little. 

‘God is love, and salvation is a stony path through the Valley of 
the Shadow of Death,’ said Van Schalkwyk. 

‘You know, you're right,’ said Fanie. And the next round he 
switched to double peppermint liqueurs, too. . 

The bar was filling up. There were several people Fanie knew, in- 
cluding some B.Comm. and law students who boarded with him at 
‘Arcadia’. They came over and stood with him. 

There were drops of rain on their coats, but in here, with the 
friendly light gleaming on the bottles and the pleasant, fumy green 
in their glasses, the smoke, the noise, Frikkie the barman breathing 
through his mouth and whipping off the caps of the beer bottles, the 
cheerful chap on the calendar holding a billiard cue and a beermug 
and saying ‘South Africa is Lion Country’, the merry ring of the cash 
register, the little banners strung above the mirror with ‘Castle Beer’ 
written on them—here it was warm and cosy. 

‘This is my friend Mr Van Schalkwyk,’ said Fanie. 

Van Schalkwyk gravely shook the students’ hands. ‘The blood of 
the Lamb cleanseth us from all sin,’ he said. 

One of the B.Comm. students started talking about rugby. Some- 
one else said he was mad to think they stood a chance against that 
Villagers wing. ‘And what about Pretorious the hooker, eh?’ said a 
student with blond hair almost greenish under the electric light, 
jutting his head forward. They were shouting, and Fanie’s head was 
buzzing pleasantly. It was good to be here. Then the trumpet pealed 
out, making his ears sing. The students looked over their shoulders. 
Fanie leaned his chin on his hand and stared at the mattress maker 
with his cheeks puffed out, squinting down his glittering trumpet 
as he stood in the corner under a picture of a girl in a green, silky 
dress holding a glass of champagne. 
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‘Van Schalkwyk—come and have a drink, man, you’re making me 

deaf!’ he shouted. ‘Frikkie, throw there another two double pepper- 

mints, old pal.’ Van Schalkwyk ended on a high, shivering note, 

banged out the spittle, and sat down beside Fanie. 

~ *You know, Van Schalkwyk, she thinks you know all about us.’ 

. ‘Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall—’ 

‘So I said to her, No, Bokkie, Mr Van Schalkwyk doesn’t know 

about us, nobody knows about us.’ 

‘Who doesn’t know?’ said a student, reaching between them for 

his glass. 

_ So I said, Anyway, what does it matter if Mr Van Schalkwyk does 

know? Have we got anything to be ashamed of, eh? And she couldn’t 

answer me that one, my friend.’ 

Van Schalkwyk looked into his glass. ‘The blood of the Lamb 

flows through black sin to wash us white as snow.’ 

- ‘Ag, man, it’s so nice, you know; she looks after me, and in the 

evening, you know, the curtains are drawn and the light shines so 

nicely on the eiderdown, and the sheet my side is turned down just 

}right, and my pyjamas are always ironed; every night, man—and 
it’s fine these cold nights.’ 

‘Ag, ja,’ said Frikkie the barman, leaning on his elbows. ‘A woman 
must know how to look after a man.’ 

Fanie looked at Frikkie, feeling his heart swimming with love for 
him, for Van Schalkwyk, for the students; flowing out into the dark, 
wet world full of people who could know nothing of the pink satin 
of the eiderdown sleek under the light and her in her bunny-wool 
bedjacket with her bun unpinned. 

‘And she often says to me, Fanie, you must find someone your 
own age, man. But I say to her, Bokkie—I call her Bokkie, it’s from 
Bles, Mrs Bles, her name, see?: Blesbokkie! . . . Bokkie, what would 
I want with a little tart my own age, eh? Eh, Bokkie, tell me that?’ 

Van Schalkwyk’s cheeks were the colour of candle wax and his 
eyes had gone more squint. ‘Salvation! Salvation!’ he called out 
loudly. ‘The blood of the Lamb floweth down to wash me free from 
sin!’ 

The law student’s eyes were filled with tears. ‘Hell, you’d go far 
before you could find a better woman, old Fanie.’ 

‘Her food’s not grand but, hell, there’s enough, and that’s the main 
thing,’ said another. 

‘She keeps the place spick and span,’ said a B.Comm. in a cricket 
cap. 
Fanie felt his eyes also filling with tears. ‘We lie there, you know, 
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and we talk about this and that, and I look at the wallpaper, and then | 
I look at her, and sometimes she’s brought up coffee and rusks. And I 
say to her, Bokkie, what would I want with anyone else, eh, my H 
Bokkie, my old Blesbokkie?’ 

‘I will flee from sin’s dark tide, till I reach Jordan’s blessed side— _ 
Hallelujah!’ shouted Van Schalkwyk triumphantly. 

After closing time they crossed the Plein, walking together, Fanie 
with his arm round Van Schalkwyk’s shoulders. Halfway across, 
one of the students was sick, and they crowded round him, patting 
his back. The student groaned and Fanie looked up, the rain falling 
softly on his face, at the clouds glowing in the hotel’s neon sign, 
while Van Schalkwyk, close beside him, blew on his trumpet such 
a sharp, brilliant ascension of notes that he felt his heart would 
burst with love and pity. 
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ReOGIRE AT. SEA 


Dawn on that classic sea. Pervasive light. 
A timeless and translucent layer seems 
To blend the surface into as smooth air. 
Only the attention’s far perimeter 

Is touched by faint hulks of the Cyclades. 


A sudden thrust of animal energies 

Throws up beasts of legend and muscle: 
Around the bow a school of porpoises 
Cuts through the sheared and curving green 
Against the turning moment of the wave. 


I imagine her there, alone on the fresh deck, 
As calm as these calm waters and as lively 
And abandoned as those playful animals. 


What stress of light, what trick of thought or passion 
Can synchronize such images to one 
Blaze of immanence round that yellow hair? 


A problem for the eye, the heart, the poem. 
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THE OTHER WORLD 


The river spins a sleekness through the bridge 
And over it a curious figure leans 

Pointing his walking stick like a crossed crutch 
Into the pearly air and at the streams. 


Close to the motionless willows and the cloudless sky 
Struggles a world of water, flecked with trout, 

And confusion of his images will neither die 

Nor even absorb doubt. 


He trembles more violently than his reflection, 
Frightened not so much at the thought of defeat 
Seen in this blue world’s surface and cross-section 
As for reasons he cannot repeat. 


For here it comes: higher than obelisked duty 
The flames spout from a heart turned red-hot coal 
Yet cannot singe that loose, indifferent beauty 
Nor scorify the bilges of his soul. 


So on he goes: through solid walls of nature 

He walks like a ghost as visions blank his eyes, 

Who will never find clear thought or sexual pleasure 
Or be able to distinguish poems from lies. 
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A Man You Can Trust 
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ff It’s an ugly uncomfortable chair, a hideous room altogether. A 
divan with a beige cover, distempered walls, windows streaked 
with dirt, paint peeling away from the putty, tattered carpets, thin 
urtains, a hideous room. In the old days I used to spend hours 
gazing into the windows of antique-shops, not that I could afford 
to buy anything, but I taught myself to tell what was cheap and 
ugly. And this room is both. 

I have just broken my landlord’s mirror. It was only a piece of 
silvered glass screwed to the wall. In the days before I came here 
I used to like antique-shops’ mirrors more than all the other 
furniture, the carpets, the brass-ware, the knick-knacks. I used to 
dream of owning one with a great golden frame, with cherubs and 
candle-sticks and curls and spirals, all gilt. But my landlord’s mirror 
was framed with nothing but the yellowing wall. From one angle 
the sky peeked in, otherwise it was either a comfortable chubby 
face that looked out, or an extension of the ugliness of the room. 
When I looked at the mirror it was usually to see myself, or rather 
that chubby head whose mouth would open and shut, a tongue 
flickering about inside it like a moth, but which couldn’t or 
wouldn’t speak. It pleaded like the head of an innocent man a 
moment after the axe has fallen. And I couldn't bear it any longer, 
couldn’t stand above all that red pathetic moth, the dumbness of 
my own face in a mirror. So I smashed it into little pieces, and 
ground them up, and tonight I shall throw them out of the window, 
grain by grain, like scattering the ashes of a dead self. 

Which may sound extreme, but | shall try to explain. When I 
attempt to think about why I am here, the incidents that come to 
mind don’t seem clear or connected, though I’m sure they’re 
important, I hope they are anyway. For instance, I can write that 
I was the sort of person to whom people came to tell their troubles, 
a sort of uncle for my contemporaries, listening sympathetically to 
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stories of broken hearts and empty pockets, dreams and ambitions, _ 
to the personal fragments of their lives. No one ever asked me | 
for advice, and I didn’t often give it. When I did it was ignored, | 
rarely so much as listened to. I was the confidant, entrusted with © 
petty secrets. I kept them, too, and lent money sometimes, but _ 
above all it was a listener that was wanted. My head was full of | 
other people’s lives, and for them I had no life of my own. That's it, | 
I think. And in a way they were right, I never have had a life of | 
my own. Though I am young. Still. 

They thought of me, not as a person like themselves, but as a — 
receptacle for what they could not keep inside them, and from 
which they could extract the only thing they wanted, a dumb © 
sympathy, neither approving nor disapproving. I don’t think they _ 
deliberately ignored the possibility that I might have a mind and a 
heart of my own, I don’t think they even considered that I might 
have problems similar to theirs. I think that if they were to find — 
out what has become of me they would be shocked, even sorry, 
but it would never occur to them that they had anything to do 
with it. For I was just good old Harry, a man you can trust, the 
friend in need who doesn’t ask awkward questions. Like a dog. Not 
that I resented it, not that I resent it now, really, but perhaps this 
room was being built for me while I sat and listened to Peter’s 
exploits with Joyce, to Adrian’s trouble with his parents, to David’s 
difficulties at the office. Because they all came, budding Don Juans, 
the sensitives, the shaping Rockefellers, they all came to my room, 
my old room, in Cranbrook Street, taking the comfortable chair 
and leaning forward to tell me, to tell me, to tell me. 

I can remember them all by the way they gesticulated. Peter would 
clasp his hands over his knees and gaze at the gas-fire. Adrian 
grasped the ends of the chair-arms and drummed his fingers over the 
loose green cover. David would stroke the sides of the chair as he 
spoke, then bunch his hands together and push at the air as though 
he could beat the words he wanted out of it. And the gas would 
hiss, or the window shake with the wind, and I—I would sit and 
listen, not smoking, not speaking, doing nothing at all except 
listening. If I stopped listening they could always tell at once, how 
I can’t think; perhaps I picked my nose or something, but they 
could always tell. And if I wasn’t listening, and they reproached 
me, I felt guilty, as though I had betrayed their confidence in some 
way, and so listened with an acuter ear until they had finished. 

But it wasn’t only my friends who told me their lives and their 
problems. On a train once I was having lunch in the restaurant car 
with three strangers. The two opposite were friends, and talked 
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fuietly to each other throughout the meal. The man next to me 
lidn’t speak at all, except to ask for the salt. He had a black over- 
foat and wore a stiff collar with a black tie. He was balding, but, 
hough weedy, his hair was still fair. He wore rimless glasses, and 
tared at his plate without any expression that I could tell. We sat 
m silence, our arms occasionally touching on the rest between the 
eats. When the coffee came round he asked me for the sugar, then 
etired to his silent contemplation of the place in front of him. I 
yazed out of the window, bored with the journey, watching my 
‘eflection speed along the track. 
- Suddenly he spoke. ‘We're on the wrong line,’ he said. 

‘He was now looking out of the window at the rails which seemed 
perfectly ordinary to me. 
_ ‘We're on the up line,’ he said. ‘Should be on the down line.’ 

I couldn’t think of anything to say, he seemed so confident of 
His knowledge that there was no point in asking if he was sure. 
‘Really?’ ‘Yes,’ he said. ‘Accident last week. Expect the down line’s 
being repaired.’ 

‘Do you know a lot about the railways?’ It seemed a silly question 
after I’d said it, the sort of question I’m always asking. 

‘Oh yes. Been a hobby of mine for years.’ 

He looked at me, still without expression on his face, then back 
to the place before him. 

We stirred our coffees. 

‘I used to collect engine-numbers when I was a child,’ I said. 

‘Oh yes.’ 

He continued to look blankly in front of him. The two opposite 
paid no attention to us. They were talking about the industrial 
application of atomic power. There didn’t seem to be anything for 
me to say, so I looked out of the window again. 

‘Yes,’ he said. ‘On the wrong line. Just been burying my daughter.’ 

‘Tm so sorry.’ 

‘It was a lovely funeral. Epsom. You could see the grandstand 
from the graveside.’ 

‘Did your daughter like racing?’ 

‘Oh no. She was married to a Welsh Methodist. Lovely funeral. 
Lovely hymns they sang. They can sing, you know, the Welsh. Nice 
day, too.’ 

‘Oh good.’ , 

‘Buried my wife last month. Middlesbrough. Lots of deaths in 
my family recently.’ 

‘Tm so sorry.’ 
‘Lot of deaths. I’m a schoolmaster. Off for a holiday.’ 
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‘I hope you enjoy it.’ 

Neo? 

The waiter came round with the bills. I paid mine and w 
pocketing the change when the man spoke again. 4 

‘Weymouth,’ he said. ‘Always been to Weymouth. Never likec 
it much myself, but the wife liked it.’ | 

‘I used to live there for a while, after the war, I think it’s a very) 
nice spot for a holiday.’ :| 

‘Yes. The wife liked it because of the sailors. Always wanted our | 


\] 
son to be a sailor.’ | 


Quite suddenly it occurred to me that I didn’t care about this | 
man, about his wife, about his children. He was a bore I’d met 
on a train, and I didn’t want to listen to him any more. I knew 
more about Weymouth than he could have learned in fifty years - 
of holidaying there. I was sorry for him, of course, I wished his 
wife had been going to Weymouth with him, and his daughter, and - 
his son, but I didn't care about him. If he didn’t want to hear what 
I had to say about Weymouth he could shut up. 

- ‘I like Weymouth because of the front,’ I said. ‘I like all those | 
Georgian houses looking at the sea, and the statue to George the | 
Third.’ 

‘Son’s gone into the Coal Board,’ said the man. 

He was sitting between me and the corridor that runs down the 
middle of the dining cars. 

‘Excuse me, | think I must be getting back to my carriage,’ I 
said, standing up, and brushing the crumbs off myself. 

‘Coal Board. Shrewsbury. He came over for the funeral.’ 

‘Excuse me.’ 

He didn’t move, he just sat with his eyes on the now empty place 
in front of him. 

‘For the funeral.’ 

He looked up at me, standing over him, waiting to get past, to 
get away from him. ‘Yes. Must be going along now. Nice to have 
had a chat with someone.’ 

He rose and moved off slowly down the corridor. I followed, 
forgetting him at once, wondering what there was about my face 
that made people tell me things that I didn’t want to know, that 
made them trust me. What had I done to be a waste-paper basket 
for other people’s lives? I didn’t care about any of them, this old 
man, Peter, Adrian, David, I didn’t mind if they were happy or 
unhappy, they didn’t interest me. Yet they all came, uninvited, 
and told me about themselves, and I was attached to them, by 
them, like an object. They used me as though I was a public lavatory 
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br their minds. Then off they went, doing up their mental flies and 
rgetting about me until they next wanted a nice relaxing chat. 
I knocked into someone and looked up from the floor. It was 
ne man again. 
Nice to have had a chat,’ he said, and disappeared into a com- 
artment, closing the door behind him. 
Shut out, I thought, always shut out, left in the corridor like a 
aitcase too big for the rack. Why don’t they put me in the guards’ 
an with the rest of the luggage? Like a dog? Why can’t I be 
owed to tell someone when I’m unhappy, when I have an 
reresting thought, when I want sympathy? 
‘I went back to my own compartment, the resentment cooling 
own. As I sat back and watched the countryside flashing by, cows 
1d horses and ploughed fields, it disappeared altogether and I began 
feel guilty about the old man. All he wanted was someone to 
alk to. Perhaps his son was going to die too, and he wanted to tell 
ne about that. It didn’t require much charity to be nice to a 
fidower, to listen to his unhappiness, to grunt when he wanted me 
o grunt. I made myself irritable, thinking about him. Really, it was 
Il so small. 
And perhaps it was, perhaps it had nothing to do with me here, 
this tatty room, now. I wish | knew. 
That wasn’t the only incident. Strange women told me about 
heir children on the tops of buses, schoolboys discussed their 
utures with me on tube-trains, my friends’ fiancées told me all their 
oneymoon plans. One night I was stuck on the staircase of a café 
hile a man on crutches told me about his operation for hernia. 
Double hernia, at that. It wasn’t that I was bored by the stories | 
eard so much as that I wanted desperately to tell someone my own 
story, where I'd been that day, who I’d seen, what I'd done—the 
simplest things. I could tell my landlady, but her interest was so 
imited by her imagination that it irritated me. And I lacked the 
ill-power to say ‘no’ to my friends, and when a stranger started 
alking to me I was seized with a kind of paralysis which only 
encouraged him. So I went on being good old Harry, listening, 
listening. And all the thanks I got was ‘Well, Harry, that was a 
ice chat’ and ‘So long, Harry, we must have another natter soon’ 
and ‘Bye, Harry, see you around.’ Even at the office people would 
stop at my desk and tell me about themselves, then move on saying 
‘But 1 mustn’t stand here all day, I’ve got work to do’—as if I 
adn’t got work of my own. 
Being around, | decided at last, that was my trouble. If I could 
move to new lodgings, see new people, start all over again. I had 
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been around too long. I was just part of other people’s scenery, anc 
needing a new coat of paint, too. I wouldn’t be around any longer, 
I’d get up and go, just like that, without a word to anyone. I could 
get another job, too, without much difficulty. I had all the rig 

qualifications. ] 

But it was easier to think about than to do. I made several efforts» 
to break the caricature that others thought was me, but it didn’t 
work. When I tried to get drunk so that I could really start talking, 
I was sick: they took me home and put me to bed. In the back of 
the Austin I tried to say what I needed to say. “What's old Harry) 
burbling about?’ said Adrian. ‘Nothing, he’s just maudlin,’ said Peter. . 
‘Shut up, Harry,’ said David, kindly. I tried acting moodily when} 
they came to call, but they told me to come off it, old man, and! 
off it I came. And then we had a nice little natter. 7 

And eventually I left, surprising myself with the suddenness of ' 
my decision. I got away, I came here, I had a nice new room where : 
I cooked for myself, there was no landlady, no old chums ready to } 
drop in when I wanted to drop off, nothing. At first it was} 
marvellous, like a new life. In the pub next door I was an interesting | 
new regular, in the shops a new customer. I got along fine, I was a | 
human being, I had new friends, life was all right. 

But gradually my new friends began taking me for granted, a 
compliment in a way, I suppose, but one that I didn’t want. In the 
new job everyone gathered round my desk at the tea-break, in the 
pub my seat was always faced by a stream of chatter, and I, well, 
I listened. 

I remember one day at the office the manager sent for me and 
said ‘Oh Harry, just the man I wanted. Come in here a moment. 
Lovely morning, isn’t it?’ 

I followed him into the office and he waved me to a chair. 

‘Harry,’ he said, ‘I’m pleased with you. The place is cheerier than 
it’s been for years, and a happy office is a good office. I want to 
show my gratitude to you by giving you a raise.’ 

I was so surprised that I couldn’t think of anything to say. 

‘Morale, Harry, is the secret of any good business. Have a 
cigarette.’ 

I took one, though I don’t smoke usually. 

‘Yes, Harry,’ he went on, ‘I’ve built up this business myself, and 
now we're on top of the world, and I’m proud of it. But I couldn’t 
have done it alone, I had to have men like you, Harry, and men 
like Ted Barnish’ (he was the head clerk) ‘or we’d have been a 
flop from the start.’ 


I thought he must have been drinking, but I took the raise 
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gladly. It didn’t matter about whether I was a good clerk or not, 
1 was a success at keeping up morale. Everyone’s morale, that is, 
except my own. | don’t know of a time even in my miserable life 

en I’ve felt more depressed than after seeing the manager that 
morning. And when I went along to the pub that night to try and 
cheer myself up by celebrating my raise, all I got was the life-story 
of Mrs Newsome, the butcher’s wife. 
_ ‘That,’ she said, after half an hour, ‘was when | was a girl, of 
course, oh years ago now.’ 

‘I was young once, too,’ I said. 

_ ‘You, dear? You? You haven't started to live yet. You wait, some 
girl’ll be after you before long.’ 

_ I’ve waited, I thought. All the girls I’ve ever gone with left me 
for husbands. But Mrs Newsome was right about not starting to live. 
I'd never lived, I felt that evening, I'd never begun to live. All I'd 
done was belong to other people’s lives. But why hadn’t I lived? 
‘It’s a bad question to go to bed on, and | lay awake for hours, 
listening to the noises of the night, the bells of the church clock, 
the passing cars, the rumble of lorries. And at dawn the birds, 
bursting out all over the city. I had no idea that there were so many 
birds in London. I’m an expert on the noises of the dark hours now, 
I can tell you which bird it is that sings first, where its nest is, and 
if I stay here much longer I'll be able to tell you where it nested 
last year. I can tell you which clock chimes first, I can distinguish 
between the engine noises of different makes of car, I can almost 
guess right which policeman it is on the beat outside my window. 

But that was the first night, and what seems a long time ago, 
though I suppose it was only four months. Anyway, things seemed 
to get very much worse after that day I got the raise, and perhaps 
the manager had something to do with it, or perhaps he didn’t, it 
really doesn’t matter much now. I went to the pub less, because I 
couldn’t stand the thought of hearing any more about Mrs New- 
some’s early life, or that was the reason I gave myself. In fact, I 
knew all the time that the real reason was that my change of 
address hadn’t changed anything, that I was still good old Harry 
| with the heart of molten gold, that I was becoming not just a cari- 
| cature again, but the same caricature. 

One morning I got to the office early, and I sat down at my desk 
| feeling virtuous. There was a tricky contract to work on and I got 
down to it right away. One by one the others came in, and every 
single one—I’m not exaggerating, I swear this is true—every single 
| person in that office, including Ted Barnish, including the manager, 

came by my desk and told me something about what they’d done 
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since they’d last seen me. And they’d last seen me at five o'clock the © 
day before. , 7} 

I must have gone a bit bats that morning, because I finished the 
work on the contract, and then I went to see the manager. $ 

‘Here it is, sir,’ I said. 1 

‘Oh, thanks, Harry. How are things?’ | 

‘T don’t know, sir.’ . 

‘Come, come, Harry, that’s not what we're used to hearing from _ 
you.’ 

‘No, sir.’ 

I wanted to tell him, I’ve never wanted to tell a man anything 
so much in all.my life. But I couldn’t find a word, not one word, to — 
say what I wanted to say so badly. I just stood there in front of — 
him with strange noises coming out of the back of my throat. | 

‘Are you all right, Harry?’ He was most concerned, poor ordinary 
lucky man. 

‘I’m sorry, sir,’ I said at last, and went out of the room, out of 
the office, out of the building. And I never went inside it again. I__ 
wrote to him, a very proper letter, formal and nice and saying © 
nothing, and he wrote back a hurt sad letter saying I could go back | 
any time I felt I wanted to, and that I had been an admirable clerk, 
and that he’d give me any recommendation I might want. 

And then I still thought that I might actually make use of his 
offer, I didn’t realize how big the step was that I'd taken. It all 
happened very quickly after that, so quickly that I can’t remember 
all of it. I know I went out that afternoon to buy a pound of 
sausages from Mr Newsome, but when I got to the shop and saw 
Mrs Newsome inside | turned round and came back again. I know 
I went into the pub that night, or maybe it was the night after, and 
left my drink untasted on the bar while I sat in my room in the 
dark trying to find the courage to go back and swallow it. And I 
know I went and cashed all my savings and put them in the bank 
and found I had fifty-two pounds three shillings and nothing. And 
I know I went out one morning with all my clothes except the 
overcoat I was wearing and a pair of gym-shoes and sold them to 
the second-hand merchant at the bottom of the street, hoping no 
one would notice that I wasn’t wearing any trousers or socks. And 
I know I must have sold everything else of mine, because my room 
is bare except for the things put here by the landlord, the chairs, 
the cupboards, the sheets and the blankets, the carpets and the 
linoleum and the pictures. All my books, all my personal possessions, 
even my mother’s bracelet and necklace, all of them have gone, 
and I must have removed them, unless there’s been a burglar. And 
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there had been a burglar I would have known, because | have not 
eft the house for three months one week and four days. 

| I remember on one of the days before I came in here for good 
hat I was walking past a church, and there was organ music, and 
yhen I looked in there was a wedding going on. I don’t believe in 
eligion, but the noise of the organ made me peep in. It was a 
fatholic church I think, because it had those little boxes where 
people go and tell the priest what they’ve done wrong. I think my 
ace must look like the grill of one of those boxes. That morning 
suddenly wanted to go into the church and kneel in a box and 
alk. I’ve got nothing to confess. But | should like to talk and talk 
and talk, and the priest would never know, not till the end, that I 
wasn’t a Catholic, and he’d have to listen, because that’s his job. 
But there was a wedding on, as I say, so I didn’t go in, and anyway 
didn’t like the darkness of the place. It was just the box that 
tracted me. 

The last time I went out it was to deliver some letters. They were 
0 the grocer, the butcher, the baker, the milkman, and the green- 
srocer. They were letters giving a weekly order to be delivered to 
my room. It was at three in the morning that I went out, and it 
as summer. My overcoat was wrapped round me, the gym-shoes 
queaked as I walked along. There was no one about. The streets 
ere cool in the half-dark. It took me about three-quarters of an 
our to deliver all the orders, and then I stood outside the house 
and wondered whether it was safe to go up the hill again to look 
at the city in the dawn. A policeman appeared at the end of the 
street, and so I went inside the house, up the two flights of stairs, 
to my room. The gas-ring stood outside, crusted with cooking. I 
only cook at night when everyone has gone to bed. 

That was the last time I went out. I know it’s crazy to have done 
what I’ve done, and I know that it can’t last. I pay for everything 
by cheque, but soon the money will run out. In approximately eight 
days in fact, I shall be penniless, and as Iam and always have been 
a law-abiding citizen I shall then stop the orders. I have the letters 
} written already. All I have to do is to slip out one night and walk 
‘the hundred yards to the post-box, and then I can wait and see 
| what happens. In these last days I am preparing for the future— 
that is why I am writing this. I want whoever comes to take me 
away, and I hope someone will, to know why I am here in the first 
place. I don’t think I’ve explained very well. I don’t think I under- 
stand very well myself. But I know that I can’t go out and walk 
into a shop and say ‘Please may I have a pound of sausages.’ It 
‘isn’t because of Mrs Newsome. It isn’t because | haven’t got the 
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money on me. It’s just that if I were to get the courage to do It 
should go mad. That may seem funny. But what I mean, what I've 
been trying to say all the time, is that if I were to say ‘Please may 
I have a pound of sausages’ it would take me hours, possibly even | 
days, because I should have to talk first. | don’t know what I'd say, » 
silly things about the weather, boring things about my life, I don’t : 
know. But I know that there’s something that’s got to be said before 
I can start talking normally again. | 

I’m afraid to find out what that something might be. Even to ask 
for a simple thing would be to break the silence which has always _ 
surrounded everything I said, because I’d make people listen, ever- - 
one listen, the windows would go up all down the street as my life | 
came out, sliding across the floor of the shop, soaking up the sawdust, | 
bursting out into the road. This sounds silly, but I have to make 
someone, everyone, listen, they've got to hear me, trivialities and 
all, everything, before I can say ‘Good morning’ or ‘Hello’ again. - 
And, as I’ve said, I have no idea at all of what I would say. I listen 
sometimes to myself, not the breathing in and out, but to the noise | 
of my mind going round and round. I can’t hear anything except — 
a sort of rumbling, like a machine. Apart from that there is silence, 
a pressing expanding silence, that has to burst out. Eventually. I 
may die first. 

I've described the room. I’m in it, at my landlord’s desk. It’s a 
fine evening, the third of September, people are strolling up and 
down in the street outside, a radio is playing from an open window. 
It has been the loveliest summer I remember and I have been indoors 
all the time. There is a man walking down the street, with his coat 
over his shoulder. He is whistling. I watch him from behind my 
landlord's curtains, and above him an aeroplane has left a vapour- 
trail, orange in the sunset. I want very much to go down and say 
to that man, ‘Isn’t it a nice evening,’ and smile at him and pass on. 
But I cannot, I cannot, I cannot. 

I've tried to explain. Perhaps no one will come. No one has ever 
come before. | must still believe in society, I suppose. I have to get 
rid of the fragments of the mirror tonight. I shall drop them on the 
pavement, slowly, so that if there’s a wind they’ll get scattered, not 
make a heap. 

And now, what do I do now? I shall go on listening to the noises 
of the day and the noises of the night, I shall hear the milk-floats 
in the morning and the pub in the evening, scraps of conversation 
and the droning of aeroplanes will waft in to me, I shall go on 
listening, knowing all the time that nothing will happen. Not from 
outside, anyway. But inside? I shall go on listening. 
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The Russian Church 


a 


Beset with cypress, turban domes 
Confer beyond the stone-flagged yard 
Protected and yet menaced by 

Their sinuous black bodyguard. 


Approach. A girl sells sacred scenes 
And olive crosses at the door. 

An open coffin candle-lit 

Startles the spiced interior. 


And candle flame has robbed St George 
Of his spurred heel and charred his knee, 
And sullied the embroidered robe 

Of the pale lady at the tree. 


The fettered lady of the tree 

Has long endured the dragon’s power 
But does not weep because she knows 
That every torment is a flower, 


And wears like an embroidered robe 
The anguish of the centuries, 

Too dedicated and composed 

To hail the prospect of release, 


Teaching the female souls of men 
Devotion in the dragon’s cave 
Whether Christ wander in the woods 
A lover, or return to save. 
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The Anonymous Walkers 


hen the machinery of French criticism undertakes 

\ x / assimilate a new mode of literature, it makes what Po 

might call a ‘fierce sight’. That is true of the operations « 

any national criticism, but there is a special homogeneity in c 

temporary French criticism, and a high degree of intercommunic 

tion among the individual critics, which makes it a model of t 

process. The criticism, as it were, devours and digests its objec 

turning them into its own substance, until at the end it is difficult - 

tell whether the literature exists in the books themselves or in t 
articles about the books. 

With the publication several years ago of certain key essay 
like those by Roland Barthes in Critique (July 1954; Septemb 
1955), French critics began to group together certain novels and 
develop a common definition of their qualities. They began to ta 
about ‘Je nouveau roman’. At the centre of discussion were the nove 
of Alain Robbe-Grillet, Michel Butor and Nathalie Sarraute, an 
around them those of Samuel Beckett, Jean Cayrol, Margueri> 
Duras, Jean Lagrolet, Robert Pinget, Claude Simon, Kateb Yaciri 
and others, shading off as always into the lesser and the less we 
known. Gradually the idea of the new novel solidified as the critic 
articles multiplied—articles by Bernard Dort, Maurice Nadea 
Philippe Jaccottet, Bernard Pingaud, Maurice Blanchot, Jea 
Pouillon, Jacques Howlett and many others. Robbe-Grillet and Bute 
received major literary prizes (acts of criticism in themselves), ar 
Les Editions de Minuit established itself as the chief publisher of tl 
new school. The articles proliferated from journal to journal ar 
there began to be more and more cross reference and repetitia 
among them, until, let us say with the appearance of the speci! 
number of Esprit given over almost entirely to a panoramic vies 
of the ‘new novel’ (July-August 1958), a universally accepted imag 
was established. 

But the novelists themselves helped in this process of groupiri 
and definition. For it is characteristic of French writers, as oppose¢ 
to most writers in England or America, not to be afraid of criticisr: 
to write criticism themselves, and to look upon the criticism whid 
their work arouses as an essential part of the meaning of that wor! 
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he new novelists see their work as experimental in the scientific 
sense: the exploration of new areas of reality. Criticism seems to 
hem the natural way to stake out the ground they have gained. So 
Robbe-Grillet has published, in La Nouvelle N ouvelle Revue Fran- 
‘¢aise, Critique, L’Express and France-Observateur, a number of 
polemical articles justifying his work: Nathalie Sarraute has pub- 
ished an important book of essays on the novel, L’Ere du Soup¢on 
(Gallimard, 1956). And Michel Butor’s book of criticism, Répertoire 
| (Editions de Minuit, 1960), contains two brief essays on his own 
sims in the novel, one dating from 1954, and one from 1959. Perhaps 
' Butor’s express statement in the last of these that he looks upon the 
criticism his work receives as completing the act of its creation 
| suggests the pliability of these novelists toward criticism, their 
willingness to believe that creation is a double process in which 
| writer and reader, author and critic, fruitfully co-operate. 
fe The ‘new novel’, then, seems to be written as much to offer an 
_ occasion for criticism as to be read by the ordinary reader. But what 
do the critics find in these novels? 

They find, first of all, that these works are most similar in their 
negative qualities. They are works of destruction, of dilapidation, 
of modification, démystification, déconditionnement, déménage- 
ment. All these novelists belong to what Bernard Pingaud calls 
‘Pécole du refus’ (Esprit, July-August 1958). They reject simul- 
taneously the conventions of the traditional novel and the ‘givens’ 
of the middle-class world of which that novel was the image. This 
rejection is both an aesthetic and a social or even political act. As 
aesthetic, it takes part in that general movement of all the arts in the 
twentieth century, which is to become conscious of themselves and 
of their presuppositions, to make an art about art—an art which in 
its very form asks how there can be such a thing as art. And as a 
social or political act, the refusal testifies to the loss of faith which 
is the effect of the cataclysmic events of our time. These novelists, 
like so many other people today, no longer believe in the stability 
and eternal validity of even the material circumstances of our civili- 
zation. They see everything from a distance, as something artificial, 
patched together, mechanical, something which in any case has 
nothing important to do with their lives, except as a threat to them. 
Significantly, one of the novelists, Jean Cayrol, spent time in a 
concentration camp, and makes the gradual reconstruction of the 
self after this extreme experience the theme of one of his works. 
The conventions and ‘givens’ which are put in question can be 


1One of which, Old ‘Values’ and the New Novel, appeared in The London 
Magazine (February 1959) 
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easily enumerated: the ‘essentialist’ notion of personality; the ide 
of a story, with beginning, middle and end, which ‘happens to th 
personages; and the notion of a friendly world, a world full of 
objects which have a human meaning, which belong to man anq 
express him, as does his own body. Central in the tradition of th 
novel, especially perhaps in the English and American novel, is th 
idea of the fixity of character, the notion that a man has a permanent 
selfhood, a personality which, however modified by experience 
persists through all the vicissitudes of his existence. And only suc 
people can have a ‘story’, a continuous series of adventures leadin, 
to a climax after which the villians are dead, and the protagonis 
can live happily ever after. Man is perfectly at home in such a world, 
and the perfect expression of his existence is someone in his 0 
familiar household, chez soi, surrounded, like so many of Dickens’ 
characters, by an environment which he possesses completely, an 
which is a harmonious reflection of himself. 

The new French novelists put all this in question. And they often 
do this in the simplest way imaginable: by having their characters 
walk out of their rooms into the street. The images of a change 
of dwelling place, of a journey, or, most simply, of a peregrination 
through the streets, or across the landscape, or along a shore, recur 
again and again in these novels. The man who leaves behind the 
familiar room which surrounded him like a warm cocoon is in} 
danger of undergoing a strange transformation. As soon as he: 
enters the long street, the street which leads everywhere and! 
nowhere, and belongs to everyone and nobody, he loses himself in: 
a labyrinth, to borrow the title image of Robbe-Grillet’s latest novel. . 
He becomes an empty, anonymous consciousness, a mere seeing 
eye, without past or future, a neutral registering instrument, like 
the protagonists of Robbe-Grillet’s The Voyeur, and like the 
central characters of so many other novels by these writers. 
Such a man no longer has a fixed character, a personality tied 
to past and future. He may undergo strange metamorphoses. He 
has forgotten the past, and cannot anticipate the future. He lives 
in a perpetual present, a present whose change is defined only by his 
wandering from one place to another in space. And so the old- 
fashioned story disappears in the same sudden shock which destroys 
the personality of the hero. For a man who is a mere succession of 
unconnected moments can have no story, no adventure like those 
which defined the heroes of the old novel. And, finally, this explo- 
sive destruction of man‘and his world is completed by a change 
which transforms objects. Instead of being named, close, friendly, 
so much a part of man that their otherness is not even noticed, 
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jects in this alien outdoor space turn away from man, withdraw 
into themselves, and lose all their historical, cultural, moral and 
| even utilitarian significance. They become simply things which 
| are there, as Robbe-Grillet puts it; of such and such a shape and 
olour, filling up so much of the visual space, heavy, inert surfaces, 
illuminated by an even clarity with no depth and no meaning. They 
| are not even ‘absurd’. The revelation of the neutrality of inanimate 
objects is one of the most unsettling effects of these novels. 
_ Everything seems to have been fragmented. The least false step 
_ out of one’s own safe confines, the least doubt of the stability and co- 
- herence of the world, and all collapses at once into little pieces. Man 
becomes an empty mind, with no past, no future, no self, a kind of 
sleep walker pacing, it may be, as in Robbe-Grillet’s La Plage,’ along 
an utterly bare interminable beach bounded on one side by the 
|_ocean, and on the other by a perfectly regular cliff which stretches 
as far as the eye can see. Between any one moment and any other, 
between any one place and any other, between the anonymous 
awareness and everything in time and space, there seem to be no 
connections—no connections, that is, but the way they all repeat 
the same neutral emptiness and insignificance. By putting in ques- 
- tion a false or outmoded world, the new novel seems to be left with 
no world at all. 
But that is not quite the case. Like other writers before them, these 
“novelists destroy in order to create. Their destructive rage is not 
entirely negative. It is an attempt to remove the facade of ap- 
pearance, the debris of a vanished epoch, in order to get at what is 
‘really there’, in man and in his world. 

For when we have reduced human experience to this condition 
of extreme bareness, two things remain: a body moving through a 
space full of objects, and a voice, a voice which expresses a mind. 
It is possible, then, to go in either of two directions, once the old 
world is exploded: toward objects rediscovered in their strangeness, 
or toward the depths of consciousness, where we can, perhaps, find 
what exists under the false coherence of personality. The new 
French novelists tend to go in one or the other of these directions. 

Robbe-Grillet performs an extravagant purification of the tradi- 
tional content of the novel, a purification which removes people 
altogether from the world, and leaves nothing but the ‘look’ of 
the voyeur, registering with meticulous exactness the appearances 
of the world in a frozen present of spatialized time. But though his 
novels seem to be oriented entirely outward toward an objective 


1 Which appeared in translation in The London Magazine (April 1958) as 
The Shore. 
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world which is merely ‘there’, and though Robbe-Grillet, in his 
essays, insists above all on the photographic, ‘descriptive’, ‘scientific 
quality of his writing, nevertheless the true secret of his novels is the 
way they reveal the strangeness of consciousness itself. Human } 
consciousness is the undescribed and indescribable centre of all hiss 
novels: the guilt, whether real or imaginary, of Mathias in The ® 
Voyeur, or the jealousy of the effaced protagonist in Jealousy. For 
though consciousness remains an indescribable absence in these * 
novels, it is obliquely revealed by the description of objects, and | 
such revelation is the ultimate end of these descriptions. 
Nathalie Sarraute and Samuel Beckett, on the other hand, go, each . 
in a unique way, directly toward human consciousness. Nathalie» 
Sarraute has developed a language of subtle nuance for exploring the 
‘infrastructures’ of the mind, what Jacques Howlett calls ‘micro- 
psychology’, all that minute life of action and reaction, approach 
and withdrawal, expansion and contraction, dissolving and con- 
gealing, which goes on beneath the gross surface of personality 
when two human beings come in proximity to each other. Nathalie 
Sarraute’s own term for these viscous motions of the subself, this 
‘sous-conversation’, where each man is like all other men, is the title 
of one of her books: Tropismes. As for Beckett, in his novels, as in 
his plays, what we hear is a voice that becomes more and more 
emptied of content, more and more anonymous, as it attempts the 
impossible task of exhausting the sea, saying everything there is to 
say, in order to reach the desired state of total emptiness and un- 
consciousness. The tragedy of his novels is the inability of the mind 
to free itself of all content, and thus free itself from itself. This in- 
escapable perdurability of consciousness is Beckett’s definition of 
the human condition, and the source of the numb horror which 
permeates his work is the fear that it may be impossible to die. 
Going in either direction, outward or inward, it seems that these 
novelists, in their attempt to advance beyond a negative starting 
point, achieve only an even more frightening negativity. But it would 
be wrong to universalize this plight, for some of the novelists, for 
example Michel Butor and Jean Cayrol, beginning in the same frag- 
mented situation, are able to put the world back together. Both 
Cayrol and Butor see life as a constant process of construction, the 
construction of the self and of the world which it makes for itself. 
They reject the a priori and frozen because it is dead, and replace it 
with a world which is incomplete because it is changing and vital. 
They write what the critics have called ‘anté-romans’, prenovels. 
For them the novel is not a finished block of the past carved out and 
thrown at the reader. It is something which is made gradually, by 
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‘degrees’, as the pun in the title, Degrés, of Butor’s latest novel 
“suggests (Gallimard, 1960). And each new image or phrase trans- 
forms all the others, as the novelist constructs his novel bit by bit. 
_ The very process of writing the novel is the living action which the 
novel dramatizes and, as Butor has said eloquently in his most 
‘recent essay about his work, writing a novel is for him a way of 
| living his own life, a way of exploring and assimilating the world. 
' Through this exploration he gives both life and world a direction 
and a provisional order. And so, in the same way, in Cayrol’s 
L’Espace d’une nuit, the long night of searching comes to an end, 
~ day breaks, and the wanderer can at last reassume the world and re- 
create his own existence. 

The French critics tend to emphasize in the work of these novelists 
_ the negative elements they all share, their desire to reject everything 
given and reduce the world and human existence to an extreme 
nudity. But, beginning there, it is possible, as Cayrol and Butor show, 
to reach a viable conception of human life, a vision of life as process 
and provisional construction. This vision has in fact not a little in 
common with the philosophy of phenomenology. Butor, signifi- 
cantly, has a degree in philosophy. He invokes phenomenology in his 
description of his own methods as a novelist, and it is this tradition 
in philosophy rather than any other which is on its own separate 
_ path pursuing the same goals as the new French novelists. 

What seems weakest in the assertions of both critics andnovelistsis 
the over-emphasis on the originality of their methods and themes. 
In spite of their frequent discussion of their debt to Faulkner, Joyce 
and other earlier novelists, they tend to exaggerate the novelty of 
their enterprise. But it would probably be better to see these 
novelists as only carrying a little further in various directions the 
explosion of the traditional form and content of the novel begun 
by Conrad, James, Proust, Kafka, Joyce and Faulkner. It would be 
possible to show, for example, that all the defining elements of the 
new French novel exist already in a work published in England in 
the first decade of the twentieth century: Conrad’s The Secret Agent. 
We can find there the disintegration of personality into an anony- 
mous awareness, the image of obsessed walking through labyrin- 
thine streets, the discovery of the strangeness of inanimate objects, 
and even Beckett’s theme of the frightful possibility that we may 
not be able to die. But The Secret Agent is a very good novel indeed, 
and to say that it anticipates in some striking ways the contem- 
porary French novel is not to detract from the validity of the latter, 
nor to deny the way it offers us a vital image of the present literary 
and social consciousness of France. 
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From Wauchop to Widmerpool | 
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nthony Powell is, deservedly, among the most highly-praised 
Ae contemporary novelists, and one of the very few about 
whose merits the critics seem almost unanimously agreed. 
Evelyn Waugh, for instance, is one of his most fervent admirers, 
but so, rather surprisingly, is Kingsley Amis. However, it seems to 
me that the majority of his critics have been content to praise Mr 
Powell unreservedly without any attempt to analyse his methods, 
and to describe his books in terms which are often wildly misleading. 
This lack of any constructive criticism is, I think, due less to the vir- 
tues of Mr Powell as a novelist than to the fact that his writing is of 
akind which — for reasons which I shall attempt to indicate —isextra- 
ordinarily difficult to assess by the normal critical standards. Even 
the terms in which his work is so fulsomely praised produce a false 
impression: he is apt to be described as brilliant, witty, satirical, a 
master of style, a comic writer of the highest order, etc., etc.; all 
of which is, broadly speaking, perfectly true, but such labels en- 
tirely fail to convey the peculiar quality which makes him so dif- 
ferent from any other novelist now writing. To the reader wholly 
unacquainted with his work, such descriptions of it would suggest 
a writer akin, perhaps, to Evelyn Waugh or the early Huxley; yet 
nothing could be further from the truth. Equally misleading is the 
label applied to him by a French critic: ‘un Proust anglais’. Mr 
Powell surely deserves better than this. 

It may be as well to dispose, in the first place, of the Proustian para- 
llel. Mr Powell is engaged upon a long continuous novel, whose title 
admittedly carries a Proustian echo, and which deals, for the most 
part, with the higher ranks of society; but there the resemblance 
ends. One might just as profitably compare Proust with Galsworthy. 
The point need not be laboured, but it is significant that The Music 
of Time begins at Eton, when the narrator and his friends are already 
adolescent; Mr Powell is not much—if at all—interested in child- 
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hood, nor does he respond (or at least his narrator does not) with 
much enthusiasm to the beauties of nature: one can hardly, for 
example, imagine the young Nicholas Jenkins standing rapt before 
- the hawthorn hedge at Tansonville. 
_ How, then, would one describe Anthony Powell’s novels to some- 
body who had never read them? In the first place, his work up to 
date falls into two quite distinct sections: the five pre-war novels 
_ and The Music of Time (a rather feeble title, by the way, for a writer 
whose choice in this matter is usually so felicitous). His first book, 
Afternoon Men (1931), was a kind of wry epitaph upon the twenties: 
_ there had been a fashion for what used to be called ‘party’ novels 
(in the convivial rather than the political sense of the word), deal- 
ing with smart Bohemia and the Bright Young People; Afternoon 
Men blew the gaff on the false glamour attributed to this kind of 
society. Mr Powell made the night-clubs, the wild parties, etc., seem 
not glamorous at all, but just deadly dull. This he achieved by a sort 

of tape-recorder-cum-photo-montage technique which at times 
seems to carry echoes of Hemingway or even of Gertrude Stein. Curt, 
laconic, related mostly in dialogue, Afternoon Men is deliberately 
flat, one might almost say deliberately boring; nothing is emphasized, 
there are no climaxes to speak of; the book has something of the 
cosmic squalor of Sweeney Agonistes, an impression fostered by 
some of the characters’ names: Verelst, Scheigan, Wauchop. Though 
writing about roughly the same sort of people as Evelyn Waugh 
(Decline and Fall, Vile Bodies), Mr Powell played them down, where- 
as Mr Waugh had played them up; one could say—though the dis- 
tinction is a facile one—that Powell is a classicist and Waugh, by 
comparison, a romantic. 

Other novels followed, for the most part as low-toned and poker- 
faced as the first, though the style becomes slightly less austere, and 

the comedy a trifle broader. Then came a long gap, and it was not 
untill 1951 that the first instalment of The Music of Time made its 
appearance. A Question of Upbringing was in sharp contrast with 
its predecessors: the style had become more complex, with longer 
sentences and a more ponderously ironic note, yet many of the old 
qualities remained. The early novels, one felt, had been so many 
experiments, tentative rehearsals for a mature and far more am- 
bitious work. 


What, then, are these essential qualities which, adumbrated in 
the pre-war novels, link Afternoon Men with The Music of Time, 
Wauchop with Widmerpool? The most important, I think, is Mr 
Powell’s attitude of almost total detachment towards his characters; 
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then, too, there is the intentional lack of emphasis, the monochrome 
flatness of the scenes and persons he describes. One might say of him 
that he is what used to be called a ‘black-and-white man’ —a Charles 
Keene or a du Maurier, rather than a Hogarth or a Rowlandson. I 
think myself that his technique as a novelist is based largely on a 
process of deliberate rejection: his originality lies not so much in 
what he does, as in what he manages to avoid doing. He eschews 
all the time-honoured tricks of the novelist, all those stock devices 
of suspense, comic relief, romantic descriptive passages, etc., to 
which even the best writers are wont to resort occasionally. I have 
called him a black-and-white man, and one could say of his work, 
as of a Beardsley drawing, that the blank spaces are as essential to 
the total effect as the lines and masses which surround them. His 
virtues, in fact, are largely negative, which is what, | think, makes 
the critic’s task difficult: it is easy to say what he is not, less easy 
to describe his more positive merits. 

This technique of rejection seems to me an important innovation, 
comparable with the experiments of Joyce or Eliot. Like both these 
writers, too, Mr Powell is essentially an exponent of literary ‘dandy- 
ism’, a perfectionist as to style, and unfailingly urbane. He would 
probably agree with Norman Douglas that the tone of a book should 
approximate to that of one gentleman conversing, at his ease, with 
another. Yet one has an uncomfortable feeling that, behind the 
facade of urbanity, lies a void, an abyss of boredom in which all 
human values are negated; much as one enjoys his books, one has 
a sense, at the end, of being in some way let down; which may 
very well be precisely the effect which Mr Powell intends to 
produce. 

‘This,’ he so often seems to be saying, ‘is a rather interesting situa- 
tion (or personality, or social anomaly),’ but soon his interest appears 
to flag, or is caught up too quickly by something else. The deliberate 
flatness, so often effective, occasionally lapses into a dullness which, 
one feels, exceeds even Mr Powell’s intentions; or does it? One can’t 
be absolutely sure. Sometimes, for a whole paragraph, the prose will 
assume a heavy-footed, plodding quality which, with a less alert 
and self-conscious writer, one would attribute to fatigue or care- 
lessness. A common mannerism of his is to drive a minor point home 
with a slightly pompous, Times leaderish comment: 

‘I looked forward to hearing Quiggin’s account of the current 
Erridge situation. Possibly Quiggin himself might decide to go to 
Spain. Such a move was not to be ruled out. . . .’ (Italics mine.) 
Often, too, he will describe some trivial incident at what seems in- 
ordinate length and with a weight of irony which suggests the break- 
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ing of a butterfly upon a wheel. That all this is part of his intention is 
perfectly clear; but as to the nature of the intention, one is often 
left in doubt. 

While on the subject of style, it is perhaps worth remarking upon 
the extreme formality of Mr Powell’s prose: for example, he tends 
to avoid, even in dialogue, such contractions as ‘it’s’ (forvitas’), 
‘Tm’ (for ‘I am’), etc. One wonders, yet again, how far such pecu- 
- jiarities are intentional, and what is their purpose. 

_ Thave intentionally stressed Mr Powell’s less attractive and more 
baffling qualities as a writer in order to draw attention to virtues 
which the casual reader might too easily overlook. His wit, for 
example, is of the pinge sans rire variety: Mr Powell (or Nicholas 
Jenkins) seldom ventures any direct comment, beyond a slight lift 
of the eyebrows. With a novelist such as Evelyn Waugh, for instance, 
one knows when one is meant to laugh; with Mr Powell one isn’t 
so sure—the choice is left to oneself, one can laugh or not, as one 
likes. Again, Mr Powell’s non-committal, camera-eye technique 
~ tends to conceal the great dexterity with which he manoeuvres his 
cast of characters: anyone who has ever attempted to write a novel 
will know the appalling difficulties which can attend the mere 
removal of two people from one room to another (Virginia Woolf, 
for one, is on record as having suffered agonies over this particular 
fictional chore); but with Mr Powell the whole thing is managed 
with the smooth efficiency of a change of scene in some beautifully 
produced revue. 

Of the latest volume! in The Music of Time, it is perhaps not 
necessary to say very much here, since most readers of the London 
Magazine will already have read earlier reviews. Mr Powell maintains 
4 remarkable consistency of tone, though I think that this volume 
has an increased liveliness, and the irony is not so overworked. 
Several new characters appear: Moreland, a composer, and Maclin- 
tick, a musical critic, among others. Moreland marries Matilda, the 
- former mistress of Sir Magnus Donners; Mrs Maclintick runs away 
with Carolo, a violinist, and her husband commits suicide. Nicholas 
himself gets married, almost, as it were, in parenthesis. Several of 
the old characters pop up: Stringham, now a chronic alcoholic; his 
mother, Mrs Foxe, with a homosexual boy-friend in tow; Barnby, 
Chips Lovell and—but too briefly —the monstrous Widmerpool (if 
Anthony Powell were really an English Proust, Widmerpool would 
be his Charlus). St John Clarke, the novelist, also reappears (for 
the last time, alas, since Mr Powell rather arbitrarily kills him off); 
like so many of Mr Powell’s minor characters, he is apt to steal the 
1 Casanova’s Chinese Restaurant. (Heinemann, 16S.) 
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show whenever he appears. Involved rather vaguely in left-wing | 
politics, he speaks of the Spanish War as though it were ‘being 

carried on just to please him personally, and he himself could not 

help being flattered by the fact’. 

The book is as continuously entertaining as its predecessors, yet 
once again one is left wondering: what is Mr Powell really up to, 
what is his real aim in writing this long and rambling chronicle, 
which so far seems to lack all cohesion? Some critics have prophesied 
a conclusion which, like Le Temps Retrouvé, will throw the whole 
work into perspective; they may be right, but I suspect, myself, that 
Mr Powell’s intention will prove quite otherwise, and that The Music 
of Time will, in accordance with his customary method, end upon 
a note of negation. We shall see. 
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greater part eager, to yield up their title of ‘Military State’. 

But some title there had to be, and before long a vast industry 
sprouted under the new denomination of the ‘Cultural State’. True, 
the Japanese had always been extremely culture-conscious, and 
with reason. But the last fifteen years has seen a fantastic boom in 
every sort of artistic and quasi-artistic activity, ranging from the 
most profoundly eastern (especially appreciated by foreign tourists) 
to the very last word from the west (especially enjoyed by native 
youth). Admittedly culture needed a certain democratizing, but one 
sometimes wonders whether it isn’t being democratized out of 
existence: crazed by the incessant ringing in his ears of that word 
bunka, the mildest foreign resident begins to develop disquieting 
symptoms of the Goering twitch Still, there is a ferment. And a 
creative ferment lacking discriminative controls is preferable to a 
critical grip functioning in a creative void. One must accept the 
fact that in this new world the term ‘culture’ has extended its mean- 
ing considerably. 

The present situation in Singapore and Malaya (two politically 
separate states, by the way) has something in common with that of 
post-war Japan. Here, though, the background is not military defeat 
but independence from colonial rule. It is natural that a new state 
should wish to have and to exercise its own language and its own 
art. It is a natural feeling that expatriate art ought to be sent packing 
—eyen though expatriate science is to stay. But it is still disturbing 
to note that the objections to expatriate art are chiefly not artistic 
or sociological but ‘political’. (I use this last word as denoting a 
parasitic phenomenon which affects every aspect of our lives with- 
out possessing any meaning in its own right.) There is an obvious 


A fter the war the Japanese people were obliged, and for the 


1 Jiro Osaragi’s Homecoming has a splendid portrait’ of a post-war culture- 
profiteer in Professor Oki. 
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risk that the ‘national heritage’ will be defined not in accordance 
with what is but merely in reaction against what was. | 

Here —and elsewhere in these notes—I speak hesitantly and under 
correction. But there seem to be two grudges against English litera-_ 
ture. One derives from the belief that the late colonial educators 
forced an arts education on the young in order to keep scientific 
and technological power in their own hands. If this is true, then the 
colonial educators are to be blamed, not the arts. The associated 
complaint has it that this colonial arts education exerted a deadening 
influence on the young. In that case one should blame the teachers, 
not the subject. It is hard (in both senses) to think of Shelley’s ‘un- 
acknowledged: legislators’ all acknowledged as the agents of re- 
action. The Prime Minister of Singapore recently (and forgivingly) 
reminded the Socialist Club of the University of Malaya that the 
University had not been very forward in manning the barricades 
against imperialism. (And one might mention here the implication 
of Miss Han Suyin’s novel, And the Rain my Drink, that the Uni- 
sity of Malaya was largely responsible for the ‘Emergency’ in driving 
frustrated young Chinese into the jungle. They manned the barri- 
cades—not precisely the right ones— because they were ineligible 
to be deadened by an English education.) I am sure, though, that 
Mr Lee Kuan Yew was not aware that the manning of barricades 
tends to become a habit which succeeding governments find 
altogether inconvenient, 

Higher education in Singapore has reached an interesting stage— 
all the more interesting in that its problems, it seems likely, will be 
tackled in a civilized manner. The University of Malaya (which will 
soon have to change its name) was founded by the British in 1949 
from existing colleges dating back to the early years of this century, 
Nanyang University was started from nothing by Chinese business- 
men in 1955. One might amuse oneself by listing conceivable pros 
and cons in the case of each institution. Thus, the University of 
Malaya: tainted by its colonial beginnings and in virtue of using the 
colonial language as its medium of instruction and administration, 
yet well equipped, experienced and of considerable academic repute. 
Nanyang University: post-colonial in spirit and founded by Malayans 
(well, by Malayan Chinese: the word ‘Nanyang’, literally ‘South 
Seas’, refers to the South-east Asian countries in which the Chinese 
have settled), acceptable in that it provides for the Chinese educa- 
tional stream hitherto largely excluded from the University of 
Malaya,’ yet still teaching in a foreign language (Chinese), since 


1 The University of Malaya is now offering a Pre-University Year for students 
from the vernacular schools. 
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the national language—for all that 80 per cent of the population are 
of Chinese race—is Malay, and suspect both in that an exclusively 
Chinese congregation might turn towards Peking and in that many 
of its teachers come perforce from Formosa (the government of 


Singapore is socialist); furthermore, as two independent commis- 
sions have found, academically weak. Thus the simple political 
ideal of a Malayan education for Malayans—or a Singaporean edu- 
cation for Singaporeans —is still far from realization. Similarly, the 
simple (and, God knows, worthy) ideal of a Malayan culture. 

~ So much is true, not only of Singapore, but of Malaya, where the 
Chinese are a minority, but a large and active minority, whose con- 
- ception of culture (using in its widest sense) does not coincide with 
‘that of the Malays. Then, too, there is the lively Indian minority, 
both in Singapore and in Malaya; not to mention Eurasians and 
simple Europeans. As things are, both countries can be justly proud 
of their multi-racial society. Admittedly racial feeling persists, es- 
pecially among the less educated, but in comparatively mild forms: 
other things being equal, Chinese tend to prefer Chinese, Indians to 
prefer Indians, and so on. Chinese will remark on the indolence of 
Malays, Indians on the bad driving of Chinese, and so on. Similarly, 
Chinese in general display little keenness to speak Malay, Malayseven 
less to speak Chinese. For their second, or public, language, all groups 
seem to prefer English. Ironically, English has become a ‘neutral’ 
language, an everyman’s land. Politics, we are told (and we hope it 
is true), is the art of the possible: certainly politicians cannot dis- 
pense with a language in which it is possible for them to speak with- 
out arousing inappropriate emotions in a sizeable part of their 
audience. Precisely the same situation obtains between the Indian 
states, for whom English is now a ‘neutral’ language while the offi- 
cial Hindi is tendentious. And this factor, which seems to ensure 
some sort of future for writing in English, brings me closer to my 
nominal subject. 

Circumstances being what they are, and a ‘Malayan’ culture so 
devoutly if variously wished, there is a likelihood that local artistic 
products may be grossly over-valued. (Or is such talk perverse when 
one is continually being told—of Singapore at least — that the place 
is a cash-obsessed culture desert?) A related difficulty faces the new 
Malaysian Sociological Research Institute, founded privately and 
largely through the efforts of an American woman. Among other 
things, the Institute is concerned with that Malayan history not 
made by Europeans nor even written by them. Fair enough, and 
4 mass of documents is emerging. But one wonders who is qualified 
both to study those documents and to decide on their value. ‘It is 
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for the people to take their culture history in hand,’ announces a | 


recent Straits Times article, ‘and decide who were pirates and who 
were patriots.’ Which people exactly? Will the erstwhile pirates 


now automatically become patriots and the patriots pirates? Will 
the cultural desert be sown with artificial flowers? Are artificial — 


flowers better than no flowers at all? As regards writing, work in 
Malay (which offers a large and eager if relatively simple audience) 
and Chinese seems more likely to be over-praised than work in 
English, since (quite apart from political or nationauistic considera- 
tions) the latter is bound to submit itself to long-established external 
standards. 

In spite of a far more intimate understanding of the language, 
the amount of writing in English here cannot compare with that 
produced in Japan—let alone India, where the suggestion is often 
met that Indians are not only more competent to read English litera- 
ture than the British but also more competent to write it. The teach- 
ing of English literature in India certainly hasn’t put a stopper on 
writing: nothing could do that: but it may have tended to fix literary 
taste at the declamatory, portentous and excessively soulful stage. 
(Though look at R. K. Narayan for real Indian writing in real English, 
or at all events— which is what matters—in real language!) English 
literature, I would venture, has been taught much less widely but 
more intensively in Singapore. And the resulting expertise and con- 
sciousness of the greatness of the great traditions may have 
‘deadened’ by inducing stage fright. Who can say whether this has 
prevented only bad writing? At any rate, with the spirit of inde- 
pendence now prevailing, we can expect more writing in English, 
for if Singapore and Malaya are to remain truly multi-racial they 
must also remain multi-lingual. 

Which is merely to raise other questions . . . Prose is reasonably 
straightforward: if ‘pidgin English’ is used fairly commonly (I mean, 
not exclusively by one class or profession) and by free people, then 
it ceases to be pidgin and will develop into a real language, whatever 
name (Anglo-Indian, Indo-Anglian) you choose to give it. Poetry is 
rather less amenable, for it involves the horrid question of rhythm. 
What strikes an Englishman about most English poetry written in 
the East is its failure to scan—I do not mean its failure to conform 
to some metrical pattern, but its failure to read as if a real person 
were really experiencing a real emotion. Generally this is because 
the writer uses some other tongue for the serious business of life and 
English only for ‘belles lettres’. But it may be that the local accentua- 
tion differs from that of standard English. If ‘Malayo-Anglian’ were 
consistent In its accentuation and intonation, then Malayans would 
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_ know how to sound it and British readers could learn how to—but 
such does not seem to be the case. Actually most English verse 
_ written here is not so much characterized by rhythmical perversity — 
“which is the case in Japan—as by rhythmical nullity. Nothing is 
_ definably wrong, but little is definitely right. The stresses are those 
_ prescribed by the dictionary: yet rhythmically each word seems to 
hang in a vacuum. Even imagery has its problems — the same as those 
_ which any poet must face, but aggravated in degree. A recent under- 
graduate poem contains the lines, 
«.. your love can dispense with the credit 
Of the chikchak’s concord...’ 
To which is appended this footnote: ‘From a superstition current 
among the Malays and the Babes, viz. the lizard’s cluck at the instant 
of one’s making a remark signifies either that one is speaking the 
truth or that the remark is prophetic.’ A considerable number of the 
poet’s readers won't be either Malays or Babas (Malay-speaking 
Straits Chinese, my footnote), and moreover he may well be aiming 
at an international audience. 

But then, rhythmical nullity is the mark of the mass of English 
verse written by Englishmen; and footnotes are a universal affliction. 
Of Singapore and Malaya it seems safe to say that the critical tra- 
dition deriving from English literature exists and, despite innocent 
wishful-thinking and less innocent political thinking, is likely to 
survive—and that a creative tradition can be built up gradually, in 
the only way such traditions can be: through writers writing. Mem- 
bers of older civilizations who stray into this new world tend to feel 
exasperation or scorn at the coincidence of a wealth of talk about 
culture with a poverty of cultural objects. They should be more 
humble. Culturally speaking, those who want what they haven’t 
got may be on the road to salvation: those who don’t truly want 
what they have are certainly on the path to damnation. 
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Mr LovE AND JusTICE by Colin MacInnes. (MacGibbon & Kee. I 5s.)5| 


Mr Love and Justice completes the remarkable London trilogy which 
Colin MacInnes began in 1957 with City of Spades and continued 
with Absolute Beginners last year. The first dealt with the coloured 
population of Africans, West Indians and American Negroes, who 
create within the capital a second, exotic city quite distinct from 
the accepted view of London, yet conjoined with it at various in- 
congruous points. The second was concerned with another pheno- 
menon peculiar to the fifties: the teenagers who, for the first time 
achieving spending power, have become powerful in other ways and 
know it. The third surveys an ancient problem, for ever acute 
because for ever misunderstood: the three P’s, unholy trinity of 
ponce, prostitute and policeman. 

Because Colin MacInnes writes about life as it is now lived, and 
chooses subjects that are normally dealt with in Reports, by Com- 
missions, or even less responsibly by ignorant journalists, these three 
novels have been treated almost unanimously by reviewers as 
‘documentaries’. They are not documentary at all (in the sense that 
Clancy Sigal, for example, or Richard Hoggart are documentary 
writers) but are rather lyrical, highly imaginative, on occasion 
frankly fantastic approaches to themes of which no other contem- 
porary novelist has yet shown himself aware. He is merely closing 
that dreary gap which always exists between life and art and is 
kept clear for journalism: just because West Indian immigrants, 
teenagers and the Wolfenden Report are favourite newspaper 
fodder, ‘imaginative’ novelists steer clear of them, or introduce 
them only through stylized secondary characters, either stock comic 
or absurdly dignified by a sentimental approach. 

The reason for this is assumed to be that Colin MacInnes is the 
only modern novelist who knows enough about certain milieus to 
describe them with authority: but factual authenticity is not the 
point of his books. They may well, for all I know, contain wild in- 
accuracies (certainly much of the dialogue in Mr Love and Justice 
does not pretend to be vernacular) and even so their value would 
not be diminished, for this lies in the vigour, imagination and poetry 
of the writer’s personal response to his chosen themes. None of this 
would need saying about a novel by (say) Henry Green, Iris Murdoch 
or William Golding: but before Colin MacInnes can be fairly judged, 
the spectre of the documentary novelist must be laid. 
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be _ What he is really writing about in this series is the new London and 
‘jts inhabitants, who lead an exciting, unexpected, adventurous and 
beautiful life. This life is there for all to see, and yet again and again 
- modern urban existence is represented in fiction as drab, conformist, 
“unadventurous, telly-paralysed. In City of Spades and Absolute 
Beginners the cafés, clubs, pads and pavements become scenes of 
enchantment: here, one feels, anything may happen, ina city as ripe 
for conquest as Balzac’s Paris. In Mr Love and Justice the city is a 
less invigorating, but still a fascinating place: brutal, irrational, 
a jungle in which you can survive only when you have learned its 
_ unwritten laws. These are taught, in the course of the story, to the 
student ponce and the student cop, whose parallel careers swerve 
to meet halfway through: they have been taught the same things, 
and their resemblance at first antagonizes, and then unitesthem. Their 
experiences echo each other with sinister regularity; this is presented 
through a literary device no less effective for being blatant. Yet they 
are not exactly the same: Mr Love is fitted for his career as ponce by 
his strong sense of justice and his lack of the sense of love; Mr Justice, 
who believes in love but not in justice, starts out as the perfect 
ponce-pursuing Cop. 

This novel makes clear two points that have never been acceptable 
to the community, but are inescapably true. One: with the law as 
it is, the police have got to frame suspects of certain crimes if they 
are to get a conviction. It is almost impossible to prove that a man 
is living off a woman’s immoral earnings by any more honest method. 
Colin MacInnes does not suggest that the innocent are ever unjustly 
condemned: he merely points out that the police have to perjure 
themselves in order to punish the guilty. Two: prostitution is a 
triangular relationship, equally involving the prostitute, the ponce 
and the client; and until this shared responsibility is acknowledged 
the problem can never be understood. To that extent alone is it a 
documentary work. If the laws are altered, and these two points 
lose their urgency, will the novel as a whole lose its value? I think 
it would still be enjoyable for its lively narrative, for its clear-sighted 
view of characters usually either obscured by turgid social signifi- 
cance or devitalized by the elementary conventions of the thriller, 
and for the presence (felt even when not described) of a live, busy, 
dangerous city in the background. 

The trilogy has its faults. This palpitating city is peopled by 
‘characters’ —vivid creatures whom the author has not troubled to 
make three-dimensional. The teenage hero of Absolute Beginners is 
too good to be true; Frankie Love and Ted Justice are human types 
rather than individuals. The Africans, teenagers and criminals are 
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undoubtedly romanticized—for Colin MacInnes is a deeply roman- } 
tic writer. However, they are not sentimentalized: sentimentality 
implies a lack of sincerity, and the romantic vision that informs | 
these books is certainly sincere. It is also balanced by a highly in- 
telligent mind. This intelligence was very much evident in Colin — 
MacInnes’s first novel, To the Victors the Spoils, first published ten 
years ago and now re-issued by Ace Books. Dealing with the libera- 
tion and occupation of Europe at the end of the last war, it is among 
the most actual and the most perceptive of its kind. If his first book 
represents the triumph of his intelligence, and his London trilogy 
the flowering of his romantic spirit, it is in his second novel that a 
perfect harmony is achieved between the two. 

When June in her Spring was published in 1952 it received almost 
no attention at all: I believe that C. P. Snow and Pamela Hansford 
Johnson were the only critics to recognize its quality. Yet one day 
this short, concentrated, magical love story may be acknowledged 
as a minor classic. The scene is Australia in the early thirties: a small 
township and the neighbouring sheep stations, vast self-contained 
kingdoms like the estates described by Russian novelists in the nine- 
teenth century. The Australian ‘feel’ about this book is miraculously 
fresh, comparable in intensity to the descriptive passages in Law- 
rence’s Kangaroo. Since its appearance, the paintings of Sidney 
Nolan and Patrick White’s Voss have successfully celebrated in 
art some of the drama lurking in that mysterious continent. If Voss 
resembles one of those self-consciously ambitious, flawed attempts 
to realize the great American novel (by Dreiser, Sinclair, Dos Passos, 
Wolfe), then June in her Spring emerges as the Australian Great 
Gatsby: a perfectly scaled objective cameo revealing more about its 
roots than any cloudily pretentious treatment of the national myth. 

It is a poignant story of young love thwarted by a past in which 
the lovers had no share. That lyrical quality which sustains the 
London trilogy is here allowed to soar, notably in the idyllic central 
chapter ‘A Trip Up Bush’. The past is represented by heredity—or, 
more accurately, the fear of heredity. Indeed, Benny and June have 
family histories as grim as any devised by Tennessee Williams. 
Benny’s father, a great baritone, had been homosexual and an (occa- 
sionally violent) alcoholic: since his death, his accompanist and lover 
has brought up Benny, and has already tried to corrupt him. June’s 
grandfather had been mad, her father kills himself in the course of 
the story, and her brother is criminal, alcoholic, impotent and in- 
cestuously attracted to herself. In the hands of Williams (and many 
others) this would have emerged as melodrama, but there is nothing 
melodramatic about June in her Spring; for MacInnes is less in- 
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terested in evil and madness for their own sakes than in the in- 
nocence and beauty on which they impinge. The adult tragedies that 
‘separate Benny from June are, in some form or another, inevitable: 
they represent the world as it is. For a moment, in the new wonder of 
their love (and this is conveyed without sentimentality of any kind), 
_they had discovered the world as it should have been. Benny leaves 
Australia, and one feels that he must take with him the hereditary 
‘guilt and leave the primeval innocence behind: yet he cannot 
remain, for the conjunction of both in a single experience is beyond 
‘human power to endure. 
_ Colin MacInnes is reported to be working on a novel in which the 
central character will be Alexander Murray, the father of Benny, 
who appears only as an influence from beyond the grave in June 
in her Spring. This may well prove to be the full-scale masterpiece 


of which he is clearly capable. 
FRANCIS WYNDHAM 


Tue Truest Poetry by Laurence Lerner. (Hamish Hamilton. 18s.) 
Tue CHARTED Mirror by John Holloway. (Routledge. 2 5s.) 
Tue CREATIVE ENCOUNTER by David Bulwer Lutyens. (Secker. 
27s. 6d.) 
These three critics are all dons, though Mr Lerner and Mr Holloway 
are best known as poets, and Mr Lutyens has written poetic drama. 
The sub-title of Mr Lerner’s book is “An Essay on the Question What 
is Literature?” and it gains much through having been conceived 
and, one imagines, largely written, as a whole. It starts with first 
principles, devoting successive chapters to literature as knowledge, 
expression and, as the author terms it, rhetoric. Mr Lerner finds some- 
thing of value in all these (and other) theories: his own position 
is that of moderate pluralist or, one might say, plain man. 
Mr Lerner is an interesting poet, a promising novelist, and it 
would perhaps be drawing too wide a conclusion from this critical 
book to see in it the severe limitations which are likely to operate in 
the field of his creative writing. The blurb rightly characterizes the 
book as being of value to those who teach or study literature at the 
universities and one may wonder whether the author, with such 
an object in view, is really at full stretch in many of these pages. 
Some of his concrete discussions, for example, bear the mark of the 
don’s consciously liberal and ill-judged extension of what dons 
usually consider to be literature worthy of discussion. Mr Robert Penn 
Warren’s All the King’s Men surely cannot support any kind of 
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examination into the role of psychoanalysis in the novel. But when — 
one has made all the allowances for the teacher trying to ‘interest’ . 
his pupils, one is left with the uneasy sense that Mr Lerner is better 
at analysing the critics than getting down himself to criticism. It is 
significant that his list of the ‘finest first-person novels’ includes such 
examples of the higher-bogus as A Farewell to Arms, The Catcher in 
the Rye and the work of Mr Penn Warren already mentioned. It is 
hardly surprising that his chapter on sentimentality is shallow, with 
planted illustrations mainly of an obvious type. 

If critical ‘reasonableness’ of Mr Lerner’s kind (and one thinks of 
it as typical of the attitude behind much written by the new authors 
of the fifties) cannot accurately detect sentimentality, what use is 
it at all? Mr Lerner writes brightly; his book is readable; he has 
studied his Richards and Leavis and even his Dewey and Valéry; he 
makes suitable obeisances to Shakespeare, Donne, George Eliot, 
Conrad and Auden; but he communicates little sense of authors dis- 
covered, passionately relevant to the times, of finding really good 
reasons for literature being written and read. His lapses are very 
revealing: he speaks of a couplet of Donne taking us ‘straight into 
fairyland’. 

Mr Holloway’s volume is a collection of critical essays arranged, 
contrary to custom and with good effect, so that discussion of in- 
dividual writers comes first, general principles last. Mr Holloway 
is at pains in his Preface to point out the unity of the book, but in 
fact its main weakness is the occasional nature of many of the pieces. 
One frequently feels, in the earlier part, that Mr Holloway is dealing 
with the wrong authors—wrong both for his taste and purpose. 
His appreciation of Skelton and his correction of other Skelton 
critics are doubtless judicious but they come very late in the day 
and we cannot find them of much relevance to later essays on 
the Angries, say, or the Chicago critics. So, too, the essays about 
Shakespeare and Keats might have been part of a very different 
book (though what he has to say about Shakespeare, ambitious in 
form and manner, seems to me unilluminating and forced). Not until 
he comes to Patmore do we feel that he has found an author about 
whom he can be really fresh. In other words, this book leaves the 
sense (supported by its more than fair share of misprints) that 
Mr Holloway Can Do Better. 

His main critical principle is the necessity to see and discuss the 
‘narrative’ or ‘plot’ of a work of literature, and in consequence the 
inadequacy of the mere close reading of isolated passages. As I have 
indicated, his own critical practice is the least satisfactory part of this 
book, and the above principle is perhaps only really successfully 
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applied to Keats’s Odes and Hardy’s novels, though there are also 
‘wide views of Swift and Wyndham Lewis. The principle works best 
—though hereithas almost become its converse! — when Mr Holloway 
demonstrates the obtuseness of certain interpretations by ‘close- 
‘reading’ critics, Mr Cleanth Brooks and Mr Derek Traversi among 
others. Plainly, Mr Holloway comes out best as a sensible and sen- 
sitive textual critic. And when he is fired by scorn or by difficulties 
his prose becomes most skilfully discriminating and accurate. 
_~ As with Mr Lerner, we rarely get from Mr Holloway the feeling 
for literature of a practising creative writer —the ransacking of the 
past, the demolition of a constricting contemporary tradition, 
emotion about the pressures of the age. To be sure, Mr Holloway has 
some sharp and true things to say about the Angries: it was time, 
for instance, that someone pointed out that Mr Wain’s reasons for 
not writing nature poetry were the wrong ones. But the attitude 
remains basically donnish, and we are rarely convinced, for example, 
- that Mr Holloway’s emphasis on experience rather than language is 

really more than the critic’s unproved confidence in the intensity 
of his own personal life. 

What a relief after Mr Lerner’s and Mr Holloway’s careful 
avoidance of taking sides to come across, in Mr Lutyens’s first 
chapter: ‘One must write for one’s age . . . But that does not mean 
that one has to lock oneself up in it. To write for one’s age is not to 
reflect it passively; it is to want to maintain or change it, thus to go 
beyond it towards the future, and it is this effort to change it that 
places us most deeply within it” However, Sartre is merely one of a 
_ breathlessly uttered list of OK names that Mr Lutyens invokes before 

proceeding to his main purpose, which is the appreciation of four 
American poets, Jeffers, MacLeish, Hart Crane and Robert Lowell. 
Mr Lutyens has a theme: it is the way these poets reflect the diffi- 
culties of modern life. And he has a critical method, to which I will 
refer in a moment. But he is a writer of such banality and naiveté 
that one is enduringly surprised that he has chosen material so 
interesting and difficult. His modus operandi with these poets may 
slightly unfairly be judged by the following extract from his com- 
mentary on a Jeffers poem: 

His is a tragic wisdom, indeed! But what an exquisite apposition 
of words; he resolves antitheses in the juxtaposition of the large 
and the tiny — 

‘wee galaxies’ 
—of the unity of reason and emotion — 
‘passionate thought’. 
How fine —in the truest and deepest poetic sense —is the similitude 
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of death as a ‘gay child’! ] 

He has space for ample quotation, on which his remarks are ap- 
preciative—he is a monotonously generous critic—and mildly ! 
expository. When he essays explication he is usually wrong: by the 
epigraph to Lowell’s Lord Weary’s Castle, for instance, he thinks 
that the poet is characterizing himself as ‘Lord Weary’, and launches 
on a paragraph about Lowell being ‘exhausted by the strains of life’. 
However, it must be admitted that this chapter (and to a lesser ex- | 
tent that on Crane) does give one a renewed sense of the extent of 
the poet’s achievement (even though it fails to deal fully with — 
Lowell’s latest verse). The complexities of Lowell and Crane tease 
Mr Lutyens into his best critical efforts, and his sympathies are here 
less likely to be misplaced. How one wishes that circumstances had 
forced Mr Holloway to get his teeth into something as central! 

ROY FULLER 


A Rose By ANY OTHER NAME by Anthony Carson (Methuen. rs.) 


Some ten years ago a new light appeared in the sombre pages of 
Punch and The New Statesman. In Mr Anthony Carson, it seemed, 
the post-war generation had at last produced a humorist who was 
free from the current impediments of class-conscious bitterness; a 
writer who was both colloquial and elegant; a journalist with a 
rare gift of ‘serendipity’; cosmopolitan, promiscuous, convivial, 
entirely unrelated to any literary school or movement. 

Gradually, as the delightful articles multiplied, wonder turned to 
suspicion that such a short life should comprise such a vast variety of 
experience. Now the truth is out. Mr Carson is not a young man at all, 
merely a late starter. He belongs to the generation of Mr Anthony 
Powell and Miss Nancy Mitford. Our delight in his art isundiminished 
by the revelation but our hopes for the young are disappointed. 
Minds like Mr Carson’s, it seems, do not burgeon in modern times. 

His latest collection, A Rose By Any Other Name, is described as an 
autobiography. It bearson the back of its wrapper a photograph which 
lookes like one of Sir Arnold Lunn recoiling to crush a heckler. Can 
this really be Mr Carson? It points the improbability of the entire 
work. How much is presented as fact, how much as fiction? The 
answer does not affect our enjoyment. Every incident may have 
been imagined at a café table. Poetic truth is there. 

If we are to take the narrative literally, the author is by origin 
a German nobleman named von Falkenhausen, whose parents 
became American. He was educated at Marlborough, failed to get 
into the University (a rare occurrence in his day), was sent to New 
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a (a common solution) and from there wandered about 
Australia and the Pacific, returned to Europe, did not greatly like 
England but found deep enjoyment in France, Italy and Spain. We 
know from a previous book that North Africa was the scene of 
many adventures. He was tenuously connected with the stage and 
the cinema. He served in the army and the Inland Revenue Office. 
Then he became a courier in a travel agency. Wherever he went he 
met the most singular eccentrics. Love affairs and drinking sprees 
beguiled his leisure—and, indeed, his working-hours. Always he 
described himself as ‘a writer’ and the least credible feature of his 
narrative is that his talents should have passed for so long unrecog- 
nized. He seems always to have been hard up while lesser men were 
making reputations and incomes. He speaks of hundreds of editorial 
‘rejection slips’. Who can these obtuse editors have been? Or is it 
only in middle age that he has found his métier? Textual examina- 
ion reveals some inconsistencies; for example in his knowledge of 
Spanish in which on some pages he appears fluent and in others 
tongue-tied. How many of the characters are portraits from the life? 
There are grounds for libel action on almost every page unless his 
cast is fictitious or unrecognizably disguised. Perhaps the whole 
work is the fruit of an exquisitely agile imagination. Fantasy and 
_ mystery surround him, but he stands clear as his own creation, a 


writer to rejoice in. 
EVELYN WAUGH 


A TIME IN Rome by Elizabeth Bowen. (Longmans. 21S.) 


‘This book is not even my footnote to your guide-book; it is my 
scribblings on the margin of mine. I claim to be little help to anyone 
else’ Towards the end of A Time in Rome Miss Bowen thus disarm- 
ingly explains its raison d’étre. She is unduly modest, I think, for her 
book has much to give, though more, probably, to those who are 
already familiar with Rome than to those who are complete stran- 
gers to it. More than most cities, Rome makes a personal impact; its 
attraction is insidious, it takes not by storm but by subtlety. And 
although, as Miss Bowen rightly says, it is ‘anti-romantic’ in that its 
massive solidity, its suggestion of ‘too much time in too little space’ 
discourage the wistful abstractions of the born dreamer, it does, 
nevertheless, evoke a personal response, compel a relationship. 
Miss Bowen spent February, March and April in Rome, a long visit 
though not her first one. She arrived before the droves of drilled 
tourists make the Sistine Chapel impossible, and before the great 
heat invests the city with a breathless glow. She wandered about 
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alone, often getting lost yet grateful for the wrong turns which her: 
over-elaborate map sometimes led her into. She ate in sturdy middle- - 
class restaurants where the foodis fresh and wholesomeand where the : 
society has neither the modish stridency of the great hotels on the : 
Via Veneto nor the noisy homeliness of the workmen’s trattoria. She : 
discovered quickly that ‘curiosity in Rome is a form of courtesy’ 
and that one of the characteristics of the Roman is to be inquisitive, . 
admiring and alert. 

One of the few faults Miss Bowen has to find with Rome is the 
extended siesta, the long, drowsy afternoon when silence becomes 
something tangible and only the wakeful feel like exiles. Herself 
unable to sleep during the siesta, she spent many afternoons ex- 
ploring the Forum, that part of the Palatine where Roman triumph 
and decay now lie so strangely at peace. She devotes a whole chapter 
to a reconstruction both of the Forum and of ancient Roman life in 
general. She then skilfully bypasses the Middle Ages and, by evoking 
vividly the environs of the Via Giulia, a famous street which runs 
beside the Tiber, writes a lyrical piece of Renaissance history and 
also brings to dazzling life the virtuosity and enthusiasm of Ben- 
venuto Cellini. 

Miss Bowen then passes to a consideration of the piazze, ‘the ball- 
rooms’ of Rome—those great squares outside St John Lateran, St 
Peter’s, the Quirinal Palace, and the Piazza del Popolo. Here her 
writing is quick, deft, impressionist; she suggests height and distance 
as if they were solid things, and introduces light as if it were a sub- 
stance filling the spaces between church and palace, street and 
square. Knowing these things so well myself, I cannot judge how 
much Miss Bowen’s descriptions of them would conjure up for the 
reader unfamiliar with Rome; I can only say that these are authentic 
re-creations, true not only to mood and atmosphere but also to the 
shape and size of the city. Miss Bowen carries conviction, to me 
at least, because she has mastered the detail both of Rome’s art and 
its history. 

It seems harsh to criticize a book which is so free from pretension, 
yet there are places in A Time in Rome when even the stylish 
lyricism cannot prevent one from demurring a little. Is there not 
too great an accumulation of facts? one wants to ask. Would Miss 
Bowen not have been wiser to rely less on dates and more on her 
own intuitions and sensibility? Doesn’t the passion for accuracy 
sometimes betray her into a failure of personal response? 

These are the questions which occasionally sprang to mind as | 
was reading her book; and they were aroused, I think, because there 
are too few people presented in its pages. No-one, of course, wants 
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a gossip-column or a diary, but Rome is surely one of the few capitals 
in the world where the people are quite as important as the ‘sights’ 

d the monuments. In Miss Bowen’s book, Augustus, Livia, Cellini, 
and Sixtus V are more fully realized and alive than the friends, 
waiters, flower-sellers, taxi-drivers, nuns, priests, mothers, children 


although Miss Bowen admits the omission, it does seem strange that 
a novelist should have been so chary of including people living here 
and now in a city that is both as old as the catacombs and as modern 
as the Vespa. 
If the lack of people is sensed like an absence in A Time in Rome, 
neither is the importance of Roman religion and politics sufficiently 
stressed. The great feasts and ecclesiastical functions are only cur- 
sorily mentioned, while the peculiar Italian game of state affairs is 
scarcely alluded to. Perhaps, however, it is unjust to criticize a book 
for not doing what it never intended to do. What Miss Bowen has 
‘done, she has done with extraordinary clarity and skill. She has 
related a city to its splendid and sometimes ugly past; she has made 
time seem less imperious and implacable simply because she herself 
has not been intimidated by a city which was once the centre of the 
world. Above all, she has indicated that with Rome ‘when it comes 


to knowing, the senses are more honest than the intelligence’. 
ELIZABETH JENNINGS 


POETRY OF THE NETHERLANDS IN ITS EUROPEAN CONTEXT 1170-1930 
by Theodor Weevers ( University of London, The Athlone Press, 
355-) 

Mention Dutch literature in England and the usual reaction will be 

one of surprise. Indeed, apart from isolated references such as those 

in Grierson’s Cross Currents, English critics seem unaware of its 
existence, a situation that is not helped by a virtual absence of good 
literary histories and translations in English. This is a pity since 
especially in modern poetry the Dutch-speaking lands have much to 
offer. Presumably this book by the Professor of Dutch Language and 

Literature in the University of London is an attempt to fill the gap 

but unfortunately the essentially constant approach he claims for 

this selection of essays is far from being its most striking feature. 

Since Professor Weevers does not intend the book to be a complete 
historical survey of Dutch poetry one cannot complain that such an 
important seventeenth-century poet as Huygens is omitted, even 
though his affinities with, and translations of, Donne would have 
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nineteenth and twentieth centuries, on the grounds that only ai 
Flemish scholar could do justice to the subject, and his claim that - 
a balanced presentation of the achievement of Dutch poets since 
1910 cannot be made while the poets are still alive, carry modesty to : 
excess and seriously distort the overall picture. Two subsequent | 
poets, Mok and Marsman, are nevertheless included in the 150-page- 
anthology that concludes the book, not for the intrinsic merit of 
their poems so much as for their value in illustrating the all too brief 
final chapter on ‘The Idea of Holland in Dutch Poetry’. Mok is a 
minor poet whilst Marsman is represented by a slight poem quite 
untypical of the European breadth of vision of, say, the sequence 
Temple and Cross written shortly before his death in 1940. 

These omissions are perhaps not so striking as the difference 
between the critical method employed in the first five chapters on 
mediaeval and Renaissance poetry and drama and that of the sixth 
chapter, entitled ‘From Romantic Patriotism to the Supremacy of © 
Poetry’. When dealing with the parallel development of the morality 
play in the Netherlands and Germany and the way in which it pre- 
pared the ground for Bredero and Vondel, or when describing how | 
Dutch touring companies may have introduced Vondel’s works 
into Hamburg and Sweden, Professor Weevers interests us because 
the material itself is interesting whether or not we are qualified to 
judge the literary results of such influences. One may disagree with 
particular judgements such as “The glory of the Dutch lyric is the 
so-called Gezelschapslied’ and one may feel too that the Christian 
interest in his discussion of Vondel’s drama is over obtrusive. Never- 
theless it is at least possible to discuss such differences of opinion 
and emphasis. 

A different problem presents itself when we reach the Tachtigers, 
the generation of late Romantics who began writing in the 1880s. The 
economic and political decline of the Netherlands after the seven- 
teenth century meant that the language too lost in importance. The 
influences now move only, to Holland, but the relationship of some 
of the English Romantics, especially Keats and Shelley, to the literary 
revival of the 1880s is only briefly mentioned, and when one reads of 
William Morris and Omar Khayyam influencing Gorter and Verwey 
towards technical fluency one fears the worst. Indeed the Tach- 
tigers’ emphasis on dream, and ‘soul’, their aestheticism and their 
pseudo-mysticism make them far more Pre-Raphaelite than Roman- 
tic. Those who are not as impressed as Professor Weevers seems to 
be by ‘the marvels of synaesthesia of a Shelley or a Swinburne’ will 
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oy be unconvinced by the case he makes out in these terms for 
Boutens, for, like so many Dutch critics of the Tachtigers Professor 
‘Weevers unquestioningly assumes the Shelleyan view of the poet 
| they adopted, so defending on subjective grounds a movement whose 
‘significance outside Holland is historical rather than intrinsic. The 
result is not so much critical illumination as apostrophe: ‘In his finest 
lyrics he (Boutens) swiftly ascends, to sojourn for a while in a rari- 
fied upper atmosphere, an air so thin that the reader is almost over- 
come by vertigo, until the poet’s voice is lost to hearing as he soars 
beyond our ken.’ Detailed evaluation of the single poem is lacking; 
instead the importance of his subject is either stated categorically, as 
when he claims Kloos to be among the world’s masters of the sonnet 
form, or is implied by a sort of package deal, as when he says of the 
Tachtigers ‘As prophetic poets they naturally belong to the Euro- 
pean tradition of which Alexander Blok, Stefan George, Rilke, and 
Yeats are the acknowledged masters’. No further attempt is made to 
relate the poets, either individually or as a group to this alleged 

tradition. Whereas in the earlier part of the book the literary in- 
fluence of Vondel upon the seventeenth-century German poet 
Andreas Gryphius is substantiated by the quotation of verbal echoes 
and similarities in character presentation or plot, the Tachtigers are 
praised virtually in vacuo and what references there are to their 
English models are too vague to help one towards forming an in- 
dividual judgement. 

Not surprisingly, the weakest part of the book is the section of 
translations. Professor Weevers has ‘tried to combine an approxi- 
mation of the rhythm and some of the sound effects with a fairly 
close rendering of the paraphrasable content of the poems’, but his 
method founders on its total inconsistency. Rhyme is sometimes 
present in the English version, sometimes omitted even in the same 
poem. True rhymes in Dutch such as ‘Seth’ and ‘bed’ are transposed 
unaltered into the English version where they are patently false, 
whilst ‘rhymes’ such as ‘cliffs/lips /slipped’ are wholly incongruous 
in the translation of a seventeenth-century Dutch poem. Even line 
lengths are arbitrarily altered in the course of translation. It is in 
any case surely impracticable to preserve the Alexandrine, the basis 
of seventeenth-century Dutch dramatic verse, in English. 

The language fares no better. Even though, as in his translations 
of Perk and Gorter, where alliteration and klangmalerei is involved, 
he sometimes achieves a good aural equivalent of the original, Pro- 
fessor Weevers’ vocabulary is ‘poetic’ and stilted in the extreme. 
Leaving aside the unidiomatic inversions the frequent use of ‘where- 
of’, ‘thereon’, etc. (for ‘warrvan’, ‘daarop’), the obviously ‘poetic’ 
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such as ‘meseemed’, ‘verily’ and ‘swarthy’ (for ‘black’), and the in- 
excusably awkward (e.g. ‘Were it God’s will the same to me to give + 
one cannot overook such blatantly un-English constructions as > 
‘moveless as dead’ (roer-loos als doot’) or ‘But I at parting/Gazed | 
after you departing/As you lessened’ (Maer als ghy schreyden /Mijn - 
ooghen U gheleyden/Sose mochten’). ney: 

This forcing of the sense, sometimes even resulting in grammatical . 
error, is the inevitable result of aiming first of all at the rhyme 
scheme and sound effects instead of at imagery and meaning. Helped 
by Professor Weevers’ note on pronunciation, the average English 
reader would, I feel, have been happier with a straightforward non- 
‘poetic’ prose rendering. As it is, the translator has only succeeded in 
making our own language seem foreign to us and has given the 
uninitiated reader a totally false impression of the strength and 
texture of Dutch poetry, thus largely nullifying the interest won in 
his early chapters. 

CHRISTOPHER LEVENSON 


IN PURSUIT OF THE ENGLISH by Doris Lessing. (MacGibbon & Kee. 21S.) 


Kipling once asked; what do they know of England, who only 
England know? The English who come from, and even sometimes _ 
those who go to, the other Englands have a different attitude to the 
Old Country than do those to whom England is really the only 
country. And those other Englands include such huge human 
achievements as Anglo-Ireland, Virginia and New England, which 
have produced men of the calibre of Parnell and Yeats, Emerson, 
Thomas Jefferson and Albert Pinkham Ryder, and women of the 
talent of Emily Dickinson and Maria Edgeworth. In our generation 
Southern Africa has sent back Olive Schreiner, Roy Campbell and 
now Doris Lessing. None of these men and women, not one of these 
poets, painters, writers or statesmen are English in the island sense 
of the word, yet without England their existence would be unthink- 
able. While Yeats and Parnell were no more Gaelic Irish, than Emer- 
son and Johnnie Appleseed were Red Indians. 

This reviewer came to England at the beginning of the decade 
preceding the one Mrs Lessing writes about in this documentary 
autobiography of one year, the year that was her first in England. 
Mrs Lessing came from Southern Africa, this reviewer from North 
America, yet, if not what they found, then what they expected to 
find, had more in common, one dream with the other, than with the 
attitude to England in either decade of metropolitan English writers. 
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With the one possible exception, if it is an exception, of George 
| Orwell. But then he too, in a way, was a ‘colonial’. 
This is a difficult book to review, it was probably a hard book to 
| write. It was certainly a hard year to live through. A first year in an 
England that was also the last year of a long rationed decade. That 
England which had played such an important part in her long grow- 
ing up and early womanhood had now become a few streets and a 
furnished room in shabby war-hurt London. It was bound to happen, 
it might have been a village in the North Riding or a flat just off the 
front in Brighton. Dreams have no geography, ‘no local habitation 
and a name’, but reality has. For at least one of her readers, Mrs 
Lessing’s reputation stands on her non-fiction prose rather than with 
her novels and short stories. Yet her talent reaches one of its peaks, 
if not as a story-teller then as portrayer of persons. Her description 
of the girl who worked as a maid in the rooming house in which she 
pent her first year in London, is a picture not many of her readers 
will ever forget. It reminds one of Hardy and of how, without a 
political thought in his work, he devoted his great enduring talent 
to depicting the very poorest members of the community, with in- 
sight, reverence, dignity and love. 

Mrs Lessing has a mind, an interrogative eye and an intelligent 
heart. Her whole account of her experiences among left-wing people 
- js dream-breaking until one remembers that throughout history not 
_only those who inherit the love of a creative idea, but even those who 
create the idea itself, get into trouble with those who administer 
that idea. They have lost or perhaps in some cases never did possess, 
the love and culture of those they claim to follow. This is true of the 
Greek City States, of the Roman Republic, of the Church, of the 
Albigensians, of the Reformation (remember Sebastian Castello), 
of the French Revolution, of the first American Republic, as well as 
of the political parties of the present day left. 

Tom Paine and William Blake, as well as John Clare and Emily 
Bronté had much to do with the England Doris Lessing longed for, 
while she was growing to womanhood on an African farm. Yet when 
she arrived she seems to have met nobody but spivs. 

When she writes about her political opponents in the Afrikaner 
Nationalist Movement she is herself. It is as imperative that English 
readers be told, not reminded, that some of the most attractively 
liberal people in the Union are Afrikaans speaking — have they never 
heard of Jan Hofmyr?—as it is for anti-semites to be reminded that 


Albert Einstein was every bit as Jewish as Sydney Stanley. 
PAUL POTTS 
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